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ROBERT CARTER OF VIRGINIA 
By KATE MASON ROWLAND 


pS interesting figure in Virginia’s eighteenth century annals is revealed 

to us through the forty-six manuscript volumes of letter-books and 
ledgers, preserved by one of his descendants, in which Robert Carter, for 
many years a member of the King’s Privy Council, photographed himself 
and the life of which he was a part for a period of over forty years. Coun- 
cillor Carter, as he is called, was the grandson of Robert Carter of ‘ Coroto- 
man,” in Lancaster county, known for his great possessions as King Carter, 
agent for Lord Fairfax in the Northern Neck, secretary of the council, and 
visitor of William and Mary college, where some thirty of his descendants 
were educated. King Carter, whose father was the founder of the family 
in Virginia, was the grandson of William Carter of Carstown, Hertford- 
shire, a barrister of the Middle Temple, and believed to be a cadet of the 
Carter family of Garston Manor, Herts. John, the immigrant ancestor, 
had held high colonial offices also, and was a man of wealth, and of a 
liberal and religious character, building and endowing a church in Lancas- 
ter county, where he lies buried. The father of eleven children by his 
two marriages, King Carter left landed estates to each one of his six sons, 
who, after the Virginian custom, were known by the names of their country 
seats. An old letter-book bound in vellum, with brass clasps, is extant, 
containing letters of three of these brothers—John of “ Corotoman,” 
Charles of “Cleve,” and Landon of “Sabine Hall.” These letters were 
written to merchants, lawyers, and others in London, between the years 
1732 and 1738. George Carter of “Rippon Hall,” one of the brothers, 
studied law at one of the Inns of Court, and dying while in London was 
buried in the Temple church. Robert of “‘ Nomini Hall,’ the second son 
of King Carter, married Priscilla Churchill, and dying in 1732 left his two 
children, Elizabeth and Robert, to the guardianship of their uncle, John 
Carter of “ Corotoman.” Elizabeth Carter married subsequently Francis 
Willis.of “Mount Pleasant,” Gloucester county, and left numerous de- 
scendants. Her portrait, life size, resplendent in a gown of red satin with 
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flowing elbow sleeves, and head-dress of the hue of her gown, a mantle 
falling over her shoulders, is preserved in her brother’s family. A son of 
John Carter, another Charles, wrote letters from “ Corotoman’”’ between 
the years 1756 and 1768, which are still to be seen, and removing later to 
“ Shirley” on the James river, he became the founder of the branch of 
the family associated with that place. Colonel Landon Carter of “ Sabine 
Hall,” uncle of Councillor Carter, was a prominent member of the house 
of burgesses in the years just previous to the Revolution, and was the 
trusted correspondent of Washington, the Lees, and other patriots during 
the struggle for independence. Other members of the family of some 
note were Charles Carter of “ Ludlow,” son of Charles Carter of “Cleve,” 
for eighteen years a member of the burgesses, and afterward in the assem- 
bly and council; and St. Leger Landon Carter, a grandson of Charles 
of “ Cleve,” a graduate of Princeton in 1805, author of a charming little 
volume of sketches in prose and verse. Governor John Page of “ Rose- 
' well,” one of the younger generation of Virginia’s Revolutionary statesmen, 
pays a tribute to the talents of one of the ladies of the Carter family, who 
was his grandmother, and a daughter of King Carter. She directed his early 
education and inspired him with a thirst for knowledge, and he writes of her 
as “ one of the most sensible and best-informed women” he ever knew. 
Robert Carter, the third of the name, who inherited from his father 
“Nomini Hall,” on Nomini bay in Westmoreland county, was born in 
1728. At the age of twenty-one he went to England, remaining there 
two years. In his careful note-books he has recorded that he “ embarked 
on board the ship Everton, Captain James Kelly, then in York river, 
bound to Liverpool,” and on his return “ arrived in Virginia June, 1751.” 
John Page, who was then a boy of thirteen, tells us that his cousin had 
come back without having improved his opportunities abroad, but that 
“jin a course of years, after he had got a seat at the council board, [he] 
studied law, history, and philosophy.” Governor Page adds of Robert 
Carter that “ he conversed a great deal with our highly enlightened Gov- 
ernor Fanquier, and Mr. William Small, the professor of mathematics 
at the college of William and Mary, from whom he derived great advan- 
tages,” and when he met him at the council in Lord Dunmore’s time “ he 
was a pure and steady patriot.’”” Robert Carter had evidently given more 
time to society than to study while in London, and his portrait, painted at 
that time by Sir Joshua Reynolds, represents him as dressed for a ball, 
with a mask in his hand. He came home to marry, in 1754, Frances Ann 
Tasker, daughter of the Hon. Benjamin Tasker, president of the council 
in Maryland for many years, and acting governor of the province from 
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May, 1752, until August, 1753. This marriage brought Robert Carter into 
connection with several of the leading families of the sister colony. 
Annapolis and Williamsburg, capitals of Maryland and Virginia, were 
at this time the centres of business and fashion for the two provinces. 
In these cities the burgesses met, here the highest law courts were con- 
vened, and here the governors with their councils held provincial state, and 
enforced English law in these distant dominions. There was constant 
business communication between the two towns, and a much closer social 
connection than is at all conceivable at the present day. And while 
Robert Carter’s country seat lay in Westmoreland county, and his planta- 
tions, some fifty thousand acres, were dotted along the shores of both 
rivers, the Potomac and Rappahannock, reaching up the Northern Neck 
from Nomini creek to Neabsco, or from Westmoreland county to Prince 
William, he made his residence for a great part of the time in Williams- 
burg, and duty as well as pleasure often called him from there to Annap- 
olis. While at “ Nomini” he could take the journey, of course, from his 
own wharf to the little town on the Severn. In both Williamsburg and 
Annapolis, theatrical performances and other amusements enlivened the 
leisure hours of legislators and lawyers. A jockey club had been estab- 
lished in Annapolis in 1750, consisting of many “ principal gentlemen in 
this and the adjacent provinces.” Benjamin Tasker, Jr., Robert Carter’s 
brother-in-law, was the leader on the turf in Maryland from this time up 
to his death in 1760, and with his fine blooded mare Se/ima contested 
successfully against the famous racing horses of the Virginians, Colonel 
Tayloe of “ Mount Airy ” and Colonel Byrd of “‘ Westover.” On June 18, 
1752, a company of comedians from Philadelphia, after playing in Williams- 
burg, came to the Maryland capital, and by permission of President Tasker 
gave there a representation of Zhe Beggar's Opera at the new theatre. 
In the fall of this same year, Hallam’s company of actors from London 
played the Merchant of Venice in Williamsburg on the night of Sep- 
tember 5, and on October 9, Othello. On the last occasion, the “ em- 
peror,” “empress,” and “prince” of the Cherokees, who were in the 
town on a visit to the governor, attended the performance, and must have 
amused the Londoners with their barbaric royalty, while one wonders 
what emotions the Shakespearean drama awakened in the breasts of 
America’s dusky aborigines. There was no orchestra for these plays, we 
are told, and their place was supplied by Peter Pelham with his harpsi- 
chord. . Mr. Pelham was a son of the New England artist of that name. 
He was a teacher of music, played the organ in the church, and was a 
clerk to the committees of the house of burgesses, etc. It is interesting to 
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note that he was the ancestor of Major John Pelham of Alabama, the 
boy artillerist of the southern confederacy, who died so gallantly at his 
guns in the spring of 1863. 

The Rev. Thomas Bacon, a prominent figure in Maryland history— 
clergyman, amateur musician, and compiler of the laws of the province— 
was raising funds about this time for his charity school in Talbot county, 
and interesting Virginians as well as Marylanders in his benevolent scheme. 
A “concert of music” was held in the college hall at Williamsburg for 
the benefit of this school, in 1752, at which doubtless Peter Pelham gave 
his services, and the Rev. Thomas may have played on his violin or 
violoncello. Robert Carter, who was very musical, playing upon several 
instruments, was a friend of Mr. Pelham’s, and knew also the Rev. 
Thomas Bacon. A brother of the latter, Mr., afterward Sir Anthony 
Bacon, a London merchant, whose ships traded with Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, was one of Robert Carter’s English correspondents. A “ concert of 
music’ was given in the college hall for the benefit of the Talbot school, 
in 1754, also, and among the Virginia subscribers to the enterprise of this 
time is found the name of one of the Carter family. 

There are no notices in Robert Carter’s books for 1752-1755, beyond 
brief and business-like statements of tobacco shipments to merchants in 
Edinburgh, London, and Liverpool. On the theatre of public affairs 
everything was tending toward war with France. In 1754, the year of 
Robert Carter’s marriage, two events are noticeable—Colonel Washington’s 
military experiences at Great Meadows and Fort Necessity, and the meet- 
ing of the Albany congress, where the Hon. Benjamin Tasker was one of 
the Maryland delegates. General Braddock arrived in Williamsburg in 
March, 1755, and went from there to visit Annapolis. His defeat followed 
in the western wilderness, but war was not openly declared until 1756. 
All these things go unregarded by the happy young husband and busy 
planter, who begins somewhat later to chronicle political and military 
occurrences. Robert Carter’s letter-books, all through the colonial years, 
contain long lists of orders for household supplies, wearing apparel, medi- 
cines for the domestic pharmacopeceia, with sometimes a musical instrument, 
and frequently the newest books and magazines, all to be obtained from 
the mother country in exchange for tobacco, The young wife, August 
30, 1756, sends for a pattern for a negligée of silver, with gimp to trim it; 
a short cloak of black velvet, lined with black silk; fine cambric shoes, 
white kid gloves, and lamb mittens; a row of French pearls, an ivory 
stick fan, yards of ribbon of different shades, a silk bonnet; two thousand 
needles, four thousand middling pins, and three thousand short whites. 
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The master of the house sends for violin strings and sheet music, and the 
same correspondent is asked to supply the family with white-handled 
knives, Hyson tea, Congo, and common bohea, “ comon Reasons,” currants, 
double refined and lump sugar, and so on to the end of the housekeeper’s 
requirements. It became necessary during the war with France to send 
merchant vessels under convoy of British men-of-war. A fleet loaded with 
tobacco and grain would go at stated periods from the Virginia and Mary- 
land rivers to their destined ports in Great Britain, and sometimes fall by 
the way, some of them, into the enemy’s hands; or French ships in their 
turn would be captured by the British war vessels, as in the case narrated 
in a letter of Robert Carter’s of August 19, 1757. “Admiral Holbourn,” 
he writes, “ with fourteen ships of the line, is arrived at Hallifax. He took 
three prizes, one of which is a St. Domingoman richly laden.” Robert 
Carter goes on to tell of other public news: “The Pennsylvanians have 
made an advantageous peace with the Delaware Nation. The French 
have laid siege to Fort William Henry with an army of ten or twelve 
thousand men, thirty cannon, and four mortars, Colonel Young had just 
time to throw himself into the place with fourteen hundred men. It is 
supposed the place cannot hold out a fortnight.” Fort William Henry 
near Lake George had been besieged by Montcalm with a force of allied 
French and Indians, on the 2d of August. Bancroft says there were six 
thousand French and Canadians, and seventeen hundred Indians, while the 
fortress contained only five hundred men, though seventeen hundred lay 
entrenched near. The commander of the fort, Colonel Monro, capitulated 
on the oth of August, ten days before the date of this letter, so slowly did 
news travel in the eighteenth century. In the following year Robert Car- 
ter sent tobacco to Edinburgh in two vessels, one of which was captured 
by the enemy. 

Colonel Carter was appointed to the council in 1758, and his wife’s 
uncle, Thomas Bladen, formerly governor of Maryland, wrote to announce 
the news to him. Governor Bladen had been in England since 1747. 
His influence in high places, no doubt, helped to secure this honor for his 
Virginia relative. There was some formality to be complied with on the 
occasion, and Colonel! Carter instructs his London agent—the same mer- 
chant who sells his tobacco and buys for him of the British manufacturers 
—to see that the necessary requirements are carried out. He quotes 
Governor Bladen, who had written him on March 4, that by means of some 
friends of the board of trade, Lord Halifax had caused his name to be 
put down and presented to the king, “so that I may now wish you joy 
of your preferment, which I do with all my heart.” And Robert Carter 
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adds: ‘You see by the above extract I am appointed one of the council 
for Virginia. Be pleased to wait on Mr. Bladen, he will advise the mode 
of taking mandamuses out of the office, and send it by the first king’s ship 
that sails for North America. If it should miscarry, apply to the office 
for a second and send it as advised before. The matter is of great con- 
sequence to me. I do rely wholly on you to transact the business.” He 
then tells his correspondent to insure on thirty hogsheads of tobacco by 
the Tayloe, which is to sail September 10 under convoy of Captain Legg, 
commander of the Chesterfield man-of-war. The important piece of public 
news in this letter relates to the Louisburg expedition: “ Admiral Bos- 
cawen sailed from Hallifax the 4th day of last month with twenty-four line 
of battle ships, eleven frigates, five booms and fireships, one hundred and 
twenty transports; thirteen thousand four hundred and eighty-five is the 
number of land forces employed on the expedition against Louisburg.” 
He remarks, as his experience in the tobacco trade: “I have ever found 
Liverpool the worst market for tobacco, and Virginia the best.” 

One of Robert Carter’s friends, doubtless, who had recommended his 
appointment tothe council, was Governor Dinwiddie, who had left Virginia 
for England in January, 1758. Only a fragment of a letter to Governor 
Dinwiddie, of September 13, remains in‘the letter-book, in which the 
writer makes the following quotation before adding some account of the 
Louisburg affair, and the expedition against Fort Duquesne: ‘“‘ Men 
resemble the gods in nothing so much as in doing good to their fellow 
creatures,’ I have exceeded the bounds of a letter but must trespass on 
further to mention the reduction of Louisburg, as it must be very agree- 
able to you who well know that the French nation cannot be powerful in 
North America without a Louisburg. The27th of July last, Major Farquar 
took possession of the garrison. He was the first man that entered the 
place, Captain Wall the next, at the head of the Royal Grenadiers. We 
have killed of the French in the siege upward of fifteen hundred, and our 
loss in all is not above three hundred. By a letter from an officer in the 
expedition against Fort du Quesne, the army will march from Ray’s Town 
for A. in few daies. He makes the distance to be ninety miles, List of 
Troops employed in the expedition : 

350 Royal Americans, 4 companies, 
1,200 Highlanders, 13 ditto, 
2,600 Virginians, 
2,700 Pennsylvanians, 
1,000 Waggoners, 


7,850 800 deducted to garrison the Forts. 
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“Mrs, Carter joins with me in our compliments to Mrs. Dinwiddie and 
the young ladies,” 

This letter was enclosed in one to Thomas Bladen and left open for his 
perusal. “You will have therein,” writes Colonel Carter, “an imperfect 
account of the surrender of Louisburg, and the troops appointed for the 
expedition against Fort du Quesne.” 

“The French nation cannot be powerful in North America without a 
Louisburg,” wrote Robert Carter. This celebrated fortress, built for the 
defense of the harbor of the gulf of St. Lawrence, and commanding 
the chief entrance to Canada, had now fallen for the second time into the 
hands of the English. Its defenses, planned by the most eminent engi- 
neers, at a cost of thirty million livres, were deemed impregnable, Yet in 
1745 it surrendered to the assault of New England militia, supported by 
a British blockading fleet, and after reverting again to France it succumbed 
in 1758 to the English-speaking foe, making the prelude to the conquest 
of Canada. On this occasion James Wolfe, Richard Montgomery, and 
Isaac Barré are first met within American annals. It is curious to observe 
the discrepancies in the estimation of the forces engaged in this siege, 
and in the earlier Louisburg affair, by writers of the two nationalities, 
even to the present day. Francis Parkman, an American authority, com- 
putes the New Englanders in 1754 at four thousand men, while the garri- 
son of the French consisted of five hundred and sixty regular troops and 
thirteen or fourteen hundred militia. In 1758, according to Bancroft, the 
attacking forces consisted of ten thousand: men, and the fleet numbered 
twenty-two ships of the line and fifteen frigates, while the French had five 
ships of the line and four frigates; and when the garrison capitulated five 
thousand six hundred and thirty-seven men, including sailors and marines, 
were made prisoners of war and sent to England. Directly contradicting 
these figures are the statements of the assistant archivist at Ottawa, Mr. 
Joseph Marmette, who voices the Frenchman’s view of the matter when 
he writes, in his report for 1887, that Louisburg was defended by only 
thirteen hundred men, and surrendered after a siege of forty-seven days, 
in 1745, ‘‘to an army Of thirteen thousand assailants; whereas in 1758 the 
capital of Ile Royale, with barely seven thousand defenders—including 
seamen from the warships kept in port on his own responsibility by De 
Drucour, the governor—made a glorious resistance of fifty-four days, but 
succumbed at length to the overwhelming force of some forty thousand 
men under General Wolfe.” In the expedition against Fort Duquesne 
the force of the English and Americans as put down in this contem- 
porary letter agrees very nearly with that given by Bancroft, except that 
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the latter estimates the Virginians at nineteen hundred men instead of 
two thousand six hundred. The Virginia troops, of which Washington 
was commander-in-chief, consisted of two regiments, of one thousand men 
each, according to Washington’s biographers. 

The war was beginning to affect the fortunes of the Virginia planters 
_ in 1758, and Robert Carter writes to a London creditor: “I have experi- 
enced that the produce of my land and negroes will scarce pay the 
demand requisite to keep them. I have sold part to sink the debts 
due against me, but the purchasers that took them cannot discharge their 
bonds.” To another correspondent he says: “ The vast tax our estates 
have been burdened with since the beginning of the present war prevented 
my making you a remittance before this date.” He sends on nine hogs- 
heads of tobacco, and adds: “ The present great demand for tobacco 
obliged the buyers to give great prices. The small crop that will be made 
this year in Virginia and Maryland, and the disturbances in Germany, 
must occasion tobacco to be exceeding valuable.” This prospect for a 
poor tobacco crop caused the assembly to pass the famous “ two-penny 
act,” similar to one passed in 1755, rating tobacco at two pence per pound, 
and allowing tobacco dues to be paid in money at this valuation. It bore 
hardly upon the clergy who by contract should receive their salaries in 
tobacco, sixteen thousand pounds yearly, whether it was scarce or plenti- 
ful. In the litigation that followed between rectors and their parishes, as 
the king had pronounced his veto against the act, to uphold it was to 
espouse the side of the people apparently against the royal prerogative. 
But Robert Carter, as one of the council sitting as a general court, testi- 
fied his belief in the justice of the clergyman’s right to his lawful salary 
when he voted in 1764, in the minority, in the case which then came up 
before him. The Virginia council, which at this time consisted of John 
Blair, John Taylor, William Byrd, Presley Thornton, Robert Burwell, 
Philip Ludwell Lee, Thomas and William Nelson, with Robert Carter, as 
Bancroft observes, possessed much influence in the colony “ by its weight 
of personal character.’ Making their home in Williamsburg for the 
greater part of the year, the members of the council and their families 
formed an important element in its society. The Rev. Andrew Burnaby, 
an Englishman traveling in Virginia in 1759, describes Williamsburg as 
having only some ten or twelve “gentlemen’s families” constantly resid- 
ing in the town, “besides merchants and tradesmen.” But when the 
assembly was in session, and during the seasons when the general court 
met, it was crowded with “the gentry of the county,” and balls and other 
amusements made the little capital very gay. 
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Tobacco was more plentiful with the planters in 1759; the crop 
“exceeding any in quantity ever grown by us,” writes Robert Carter, 
He sends eighty-eight hogsheads-to London in July, 1760, the ship con- 
taining them sailing from Urbana, on the Rappahannock river, with 
twenty-two men and fourteen cannon to defend her against the enemy. 
Colonel Carter frequently invests in lottery tickets in these years, ordering 
his merchants in London to buy a ticket in the state lottery as he hears 
of one from time to time. But as was to be expected he has occasion to 
lament his “ill-fortune,” though it does not discourage future ventures. 
In May, 1761, Robert Carter sends over to England twenty hogsheads of 
tobacco in the good ship Elizabeth, which “ mounts half a dozen cannon 
and is completely furnished to keep off small privateers.” At this time 
he orders from London “ either of the monthly magazines, the Monthly 
Intelligencer as regularly as opportunity offers, also the approved pam- 
phlets and books that shall be published in the future.” The “ approved 
pamphlets and books” would make a formidable list at this day, but in 
1761 the world moved more slowly, and of the making of books there 
was some end, The monthly magazines issued in Great Britain at this 
time were the Critical Review, the Monthly Review, The Gentleman's 
Magazine, and the Royal Magazine, which latter —— came out first 
in 1759 and continued to be published until 1771. - , 

In October, 1760, George II. died, and George IIL., ian brie of age, 
ascended the throne. With the new king, a new council was in order 
for his majesty’s colonial dominion, but through the obliging offices of 
Mr. Abercromby, the old council was reappointed, and further fees 
were required in return. “ John Blair, Esq: informs me,” writes Colonel 
Carter to the Messrs, Buchanan, merchants, “ that Mr. Abercromby solic- 
ited my reappointment of the council here on the demise of his late 
Majesty. Be pleased to reimburse the gentleman his expences for that 
service, also to pay the several office fees for a mandamus.” Thomas 
Bladen, Esq., Dover street, Piccadilly, is to be requested to “assist in 
the performance of the above business.” To James Abercromby, Esq., 
solicitor of Virginia affairs in Craven street, Robert Carter writes also: 


“Sir: Your diligence to serve the Council here on the demise of his 
late Majesty was communicated to us by your friend Mr. President Blair, 
and as one of the Board I can’t but acknowledge the favor and kindly 
thank you. I have wrote to my correspondent to pay your demand 
against, sir, yours, 

“R. CARTER.” 
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Benjamin Tasker, Jr., died in 1760, and a sale of his racing stud took 
place at his beautiful estate “ Bel Air,” in Prince George’s county, Mary- 
land, of which Colonel Carter makes mention in the following letter: 


“‘ VIRGINIA, WILLIAMSBURG, June 5, 1761. 
“ To THOMAS BLADEN,-EsQ: i Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London: 


“ My last letter to you, I imagine, miscarried, as my others did, for sev- 
eral of the late ships from the province of Maryland and from this colony 
were carried into French ports. I parted with your friends at Annapolis 
the 25th of last month on my return from the sale at Bell-Air. The stud 
of running horses sold for eleven hundred and fifty pounds sterling, 
Selima with six of her last colts sold for seven hundred and forty pounds 
sterling. Her descendants are ever successful when allowed to start. I 
have lately exchanged my country house for one in the city. I should 
rather say (to a resident in England) my desert for a well-inhabited coun- 
try. This remove obliges me totally to decline the fashionable amuse- 
ment, and at present I can’t command one thing qualified for the turf. 

“General Amherst, with seven thousand troops, has sailed on a secret 
expedition. Our regiment of a thousand men [illegible], the campaign in 
conjunction with five hundred North Carolina troops and some regulars, 
commanded by Colonel Grant, to chastise the treacherous Cherokee 
Indians. Your friend Governor Fanquier often inquires about you and 
the ladies, to whom I desire my compliments,” 


Robert Carter was furnishing his house “in the city ” at this time, and 
he sends for paper “to hang three parlours, round the four sides of one 
parlour measures fifty-five feet, from the floor to the ceiling eleven feet.” 
For the first parlor he wants a good paper of a crimson color; for the 
second parlor a better paper, a white ground with large green leaves. The 
third parlor is to have the best paper, a blue ground with large yellow 
flowers. Measurements are given also for the papering of a staircase and 
two passages. Three pairs of yellow silk and worsted damask festoon 
window curtains are required “ for a room ten feet pitch,” and yellow silk 
and worsted damask for the seats of eighteen chairs. A mirror four feet 
by six and a half, “ the glass to be in many pieces agreeable to the present 
fashion ;” three marble hearth slabs, four feet by eighteen inches, “ to be 
wrought very thin, and good polish;” four large best wrought brass 
sconces ; two glass globes for candles to light a staircase, and a Wilton 
carpet are the principal articles enumerated. Colonel Carter’s house, 
which was near the governor’s palace, was to be further embellished by 
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additions to his table service and plate. Within the ten years that follow, 
from 1761 to 1771, orders are sent to London for a mahogany tea chest, 
the mounting to be of silver, also the canisters and sugar dish; a silver 
bowl to hold one pint, not wrought; a silver coffee-pot “to hold five 
dishes,” not wrought ; a silver spoon to take up melted butter or gravy 
out of a sauce boat, “the bowl to be round and fluted, the handle bent to 
take sauce out of the boat conveniently ;” two silver gravy spoons; a set 
of silver teaspoons, a dozen silver dessert spoons, and as many silver table- 
spoons; a silver pepper box ; a silver drinking cup and cover, “ to contain 
one pottle,” to cost about twenty-five pounds; a silver cross to set a salad 
centre-dish, “ or any other figure that be more convenient,” and two silver 
salvers eleven inches in diameter, This plate is to be marked with the 
Carter crest, which is thus described: “ A Talbot sejeant upon a wreath, 
resting his dexter paw upon an escutcheon containing a Catherine wheel.” 
At one time two drinking cups are ordered, of blue and white china, “ to 
hold five pints,” and six mother-of-pearl mustard spoons. 

The library of the Virginia councillor received various accessions in 
these years. In 1761 he sent for 7ristram Shandy, which was then coming 
out, the third and fourth:volumes appearing just at thistime. Churchill’s 
Rosciad is also one of the new books of the year which Robert Carter 
orders, and to these he adds Fénelon’s Dialogues of the Dead, and four 
magazines. He says to his London merchant at this time: “ You make 
no charge. The trouble alone in culling, collecting, and forwarding such 
entertainment in my opinion is very great. If you will allow me to pay 
for the performance in the literati way, I desire you will continue to send 
them, and particularly the political pamphlets.” In 1765 he buys school- 
books, “two new grammars of the Latin tongue,” £sof’s Fadles, two 
copies of Cornelius Nepos,an English grammar and dictionary ; also Bibles 
and Prayer Books. The following memorandum goes to his merchant in 
1767: “ The latest folio edition of S. Johnston’s Dictionary of the English 
Language. But if there hath been published a work on the same plan by 
another person which isin higher estimation than S. Johnston’s dictionary, 
then send that work and do not send Johnston’s.’ Other orders for this 
year are A Course of Lectures on Elocution, by Thomas Sheridan; Aritzsh 
Education, by the same writer; Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England ; and “ The Critical Reviews to be sent monthly, as they shall be 
published, from the date of this letter.” In the following year Colonel 
Carter. writes for Dr. Lowther’s /utroduction to Grammar, and Mr. 
Hoadley’s Accidence ; while in 1770 a long list of books is forwarded to 
London, including various law books, the fifteenth edition of The Compleat 
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Parish Officer, Dr. Smith’s Harmonicks, Hume’s Complete Works, Bailey’s 
Universal Etymological Dictionary, the Theatre of Mirth, the Universal 
Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, to be “ sent monthly as it shall be 
published,” and a translation of Dr. Isaac Newton’s Universal Arithmetic, 
also North’s Examen of the Reign of King Charles II. A knowledge of 
law was required by a member of the general court, and so Robert Carter, 
while sending for Blackstone, reports of cases, etc., wishes to obtain also 
“the latest exposition of the law terms, if there be any impression since 
the year 1708, and an explanation of abbreviations used in law books.” 
The following are some of the books ordered by him in 1771-1773: Julius 
Bates’s Hebrew-English Dictionary, Bentley’s Horace, Wells’s Geography of 
the Old Testament, Calmet’s Dictionary, the third and fourth volumes of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, the Works of Lord Kames, The Elements of 
Heraldry, the three volumes of Ferguson’s Astronomy, Lectures, Fables, 
and Tracts, Chambers on Architecture, Harris’s Fustinian, Joseph Priestley’s 
Works, The Whole Duty of Man, Dr. Burney’s Present State of Music in 
France and Italy, Principles of Harmony, the latest Treatise or Instruction in 
Psalmody, and A Collection of Statutes relating to the Admiralty, for the 
Use of the Navy, printed in the year 1768, by Bashnett, London—a suffi- 
ciently miscellaneous collection, it will be seen. These titles show Colonel 
Carter’s wide reading, and are instructive as affording a glimpse of a 
Virginia gentleman’s library at this period. 

From the wearing apparel which was to be bought for them in London 
we may picture the appearance of the councillor’s family in all the quaint 
bravery of eighteenth century fashions. The mistress of the house with 
her “sack if worn ’"—for we may be a little behind the times, thinks the 
good lady, in our far-off Virginia—“ if not fashionable, a fashionable undress 
to cost fifteen pounds sterling,” a cap, handkerchief, and ruffles of “ some- 
thing slight to wear with the clothes,” a slight genteel cloak and hat for 
the summer, a pair of straw-colored satin shoes, and white gloves or mit- 
tens—for both are worn, and six pairs of each are ordered—thus prepares 
herself in the fall of 1761 for the summer season following. A yellow silk 
bonnet goes with the former attire; anda green sarcenet quilted coat, with 
green silk bonnet trimmed with brown lace, and a silk handkerchief to 
wear with it, black velvet shoes, white lamb gloves, and colored mittens, 
a cap, handkerchief, tucker, ruffles, and apron of lace set on plain muslin, 
to cost ten pounds, make up the important items of the winter costume. 
The caps worn are of two kinds, a “ muslin dressed mob” and a “ round 
eared cap dressed with ribbon.” The little boys of six and eight years 
old we may see before us in their coats with gilt buttons, breeches, silver 
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laced hats, and shoe and knee buckles. As to the little girls, we must 
fancy them at four, and two and a half, in long lawn frocks, stays, red 
morocco shoes, and lamb mittens. French fillets, or bands for the hair, 
colored silk bonnets, silk “ neckatees,’’ colored silk shag capuchins to be 
lined with sarcenet (a kind of silk), fans, red glass necklaces, and both 
silk and red leather shoes are ordered for the little sisters Priscilla and 
Ann, while Priscilla has in addition a “ whisk,” that is a tippet or cape. 
How the councillor himself looked when in gala dress we may gather 
through the following letter to his London “taylor,” written in the spring 
of 1765: “The clothes,” he says, “ you sent my neighbor George Wythe 
fitted him much better than my last suit did me. My size and shape of 
body resemble Captain William Fanquier of the Guards. Be pleased to 
make me a French frock, a waistcoat and two pairs of breeches of scarlet 
cloth, the waistcoat to be lined with silk of the same color, the coat to 
have no lining, and the pockets to be made of scarlet cloth. The button- 
holes of the suit of clothes to be embroidered with gold, and handsome 
double gilded buttons.” Captain Fanquier sailed from Williamsburg for 
London about this time. Colonel Carter was intimate with the governor 
and his family, Mrs. Fanquier standing sponsor for the little Ann at her 
baptism in 1762. 

In the spring of 1764 Robert Carter speaks of buying a little place 
near Williamsburg, from which to supply himself with “the articles to be 
obtained in good markets.” He laments the custom of each family having 
a little farm for this purpose, as barring every attempt toward improving 
the markets, but is forced to follow the example of his neighbors. The 
town is entertained at this time by the account Mr. Pelham gives of a new 
instrument he has heard in Philadelphia, where he stopped on his way 
home from a visit to New York. This was the ‘“‘ Armonica,” and the per- 
former was no other than “ Mr. B. Franklin of Philadelphia.” Colonel 
Carter writes to a London correspondent: “ The instrument pleased Pel- 
ham amazingly, and by his advice I now apply to you to send me an 
Armonica (as played on by Miss Davies at the great room in Spring 
Garden), being the musical glasses without water, framed into a complete 
instrument, capable of thorough bass, and never out of tune. Charles 
James of Purpoole [?] Lane, near Gray’s Inn, London, is the only maker 
of the Armonica in England. Let the glasses be clear crystal and not 
stained, for whatever distinction of color may be thought necessary to 
facilitate the performance may be made here. The greatest accuracy 
imaginable must be observed in tuning the instrument, and directions pro- 
cured for grinding the glasses. They must be packed with great care, for 
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if a glass should be broke the instrument will be rendered useless until the 
accident could be repaired from London. The case or frame in which the 
instrument is fixed is to be made of black walnut.” The harmonica was 
invented by Benjamin Franklin, though it seems it was to be procured 
only in England, and the special instrument ordered by the music-loving 
councillor arrived safely and proved durable, for it may still be seen in its 
venerable black walnut case. 

Lord Adam Gordon passed through Virginia in the summer of 1765, 
as we learn from Robert Carter’s letters. While in Williamsburg Colonel 
Tayloe of “Mount Airy” was appointed to attend him in his travels 
through the colony. He was returning from Jamaica, to which place he 
had carried out the regiment of which he was the colonel, in 1762. Not 
content with his harmonica, Colonel Carter sends for a German flute, 
about this time, with a book to instruct him in this instrument, also two 
small flutes. He visits Annapolis in July, 1766, and writes to Thomas 
Bladen, Esq., on his return to Williamsburg, giving him news of his relatives 
there. “ Miss M. Ogle is pretty,” he adds, “and your niece (miss’s mama) 
has consented that Mr. I. Anderson jun., should write a letter to his 
father (who resides in London) requesting his permission to marry miss. 
So that I believe you will see her shortly at your house in Albemarle 
street.” Robert Carter fills up the rest of his letter with an account of a 
tragic affair which had lately happened in the colony, and in which, as 
a member of the general court, he has a professional interest. It affords a 
curious glimpse of the manners of the age, when “Presbyterian fellow” 
was a term of opprobrium, it seems, in Church of England Virginia, Here 
is the narration in Colonel Carter’s words: “Mr. Routledge and some 
of his acquaintance met pretty early in the morning of the third day of 
last month at an inn in Cumberland county, and they were joined the 
evening following by Colonel I. Chiswell, and Colonel C ll, after pass- 
ing some time with the company, began to be very liberal of oaths in con. 
versation, upon which Rut ge who was a friend of C ll signified 
his displeasure; at which rebuke C. called R. a fugitive rebel, a villain 
who came to Virginia to cheat and to defraud men of their property, anda 
Presbyterian fellow. Upon which R. threw a glass of wine at him, and 
C. in return attempted to throw a bowl, a candlestick and a pair of tongs 
at R., but some of the company interposed. C. ordered his servant to go 
into another house and bring to him his sword, and the servant gave it to 
him in a shed-room adjoining to the room where the company was sitting. 
Then C. reéntered the room, and one of the company attempted to take 
the sword from him, but he did not succeed. C. thus armed ordered R. 
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to go out of the company, and swore if he stayed there he, C., would kill 
him. But R, did not go, and C. stabbed him through the heart across the 
table. It has been said that C. was sober, and that R. was not sober. 
The jury of inquiry before the coroner found that Robert Routledge was 
killed by a sword in C.’s hand, and the examining court ordered that he, 
C., should be carried to the public gaol, to be legally tried there (for the 
county courts have not cognizance of white people under criminal prosecu- 
tion), and they refused to admit C. to bail upon a motion made by his 
attorney. John Blair, W. Byrd, P. Thornton, Esqs. (three gentlemen of the 
council) did admit him, C., to bail (out of session) upon examining two 
persons who were present at the examining court who exculpated C. and 
blamed the deceased R. The contrariety of opinion as to the fact is very 
alarming, but I hope the whole truth will come out at the future trial. 
I shall neither applaud nor censure my brethren’s act in the case just 
now. But the only point I beg leave to examine is, whether their bailing 
was legal or not.” 

This Colonel Chiswell was the son of Colonel Charles Chiswell, the 
proprietor of the mines near Germanna, visited by William Byrd in 1732. 
The Colonel Byrd of 1766 was a son of the gentleman who was entertained 
by the Chiswells in his “ Progress to the Mines,” and therefore very 
naturally wished to befriend the slayer of Mr. Routledge. The latter 
did not, apparently, hold the same social position as his antagonist, and 
this fact, probably, had its effect upon John Blair and the other gentlemen 
who sought to vindicate, in Colonel Chiswell, one of their order. How- 
ever, popular sentiment was against Chiswell, who after his indictment 
committed suicide in prison. He was connected by marriage with John 
Robinson, who had been both speaker and treasurer of the house of bur- 
gesses, and who is alluded to in the following letter from Robert Carter 
of November 20, 1766. He writes to Edward Hunt and son, London: 

“ The legislature of this province are now met, and the burgesses have 
chosen Peyton Randolph, Esq., for their speaker, who succeeds John 
Robinson, Esq., deceased in that office. But they have resolved that the 
offices of speaker and treasurer shall not be united in the same person, and 
they have nominated Robert Carter Nicholas treasurer. The separation of 
these offices hath created an expense on the people in the province, for the 
burgesses have resolved to pay yearly to Peyton Randolph, Esq., the sum 
of five hundred pounds sterling for his care and trouble to discharge the 
speaker’s office. The burgesses believe that the salary which they have 
annexed to the chair will induce the speaker to vacate the office of king’s 
attorney. And if he should I hope you will assist to have my townsman 
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Mr. George Wythe appointed to it. He is a member of the house of bur- 
gesses, a zealous advocate of government, a prevailing speaker, an able 
lawyer and a worthy man.” 

In April, 1767, Colonel Carter writes to merchants in the island of 
Madeira, as he hears of the scarceness of bread there, sending them a 
quantity of corn and some wheat, to be exchanged for their very best 
wines, one-third to be put in pipes, one-third in hogsheads, and the 
remainder in casks. Two pipes of the wine he will reserve for his own 
use, and he wants also one hogshead of richest “ Malmsey Madeira.” He 
adds: “By this conveyance I send a negro woman, Mary Anne, to be 
exchanged for bullion or Madeira wine. I do prefer the former if it should 
be attended with some loss. She is banished for cruelly beating one of 
my children. She was reared in my nursery and is a good seamstress,” 
Robert Carter had chartered the ship Peggy to carry eight thousand two 
hundred and seventy-two bushels of grain to Madeira. The wines to be 
obtained in exchange were most of them to be sold to Beverly Robinson 
of New York, at which port the ship would stop first on its return. The 
wines that were brought to Virginia were to be landed at the College land- 
ing, Williamsburg, to be deposited in Colonel Carter’s cellars there. 

Mrs. Carter, who appeared at the palace entertainments, in 1767, in “a 
suit,” cap, handkerchief, tucker and pair of ruffles, made of muslin, “laced 
with Brussels point,” costing about twenty-two pounds sterling, and a neg- 
ligée petticoat of slight buff-colored lutestring, trimmed with silk of the 
same, and white satin shoes, went into mourning on the death of her 
father, President Tasker, the following year, and ordered from London the 
following articles: black satin cloak to be lined with black, black satin 
bonnet, black quilted petticoat, black silk net gloves, black lace hood and 
handkerchief, with two black feathers to wear on the head. Or perhaps 
this was court mourning for Governor Fanquier who died also in 1768. 
He had been ill for nearly a year, we may infer from one of Colonel Car- 
ter’s letters, and his death on the 7th of March, 1768, is thus announced 
to Thomas Bladen and Sir Jeffrey Amherst : 


“* WILLIAMSBURG, oth March, 1768. 
“DEAR SIR: The body of the honorable Francis Fanquier, Esq: late 
Governor of this Colony, was interred yesterday. The latter part of his 
existence was embittered with numerous and painful infirmities, yet no 
sigh or complaint issued from his lips. During his administration every 
royal order which his sovereign caused to be transmitted here was spirit- 
uously and diligently enforced. He was vigilant in government, moderate 
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in power, and merciful where the rigor of justice could be dispensed 
with. 

* John Blair, Esq: now commands in chief. He is president of his 
Majesty’s Council, and I believe is disposed to govern on principles which 
his late predecessor adopted. But as the office is pretty lucrative, I imag- 
ine that the present possessor will enjoy it for a few months only, and 
that one of your acquaintance will be appointed to this vacancy. If that 
should be the case, be pleased to notify that circumstance that I may 
serve him as I would yourself, for my happiness depends upon the peace, 
contentment, and prosperity of yourself and family connection. 

“‘T should be glad to know who were the candidates for this office; the 
stipulated terms betwixt Sir Jeffrey Amherst (who has his Majesty’s com- 
mission for this government) and the successful gentleman, his character, 
family and party. 

‘‘T should be sorry if any person had a higher sense of past services 
than myself. I have not forgotten one moment, and hope never shall, the 
personal favors thou hast honored me with. 

‘Your niece has seven children. She joins me in my sincerest respects 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bladen dnd affection to their son and daughters. 

“T am, dear sir, 
“Your most faithful, obedient, humble servant, 
“ ROBT. CARTER, 
“To THOS. BLADEN, Esq: in Albemarle Street, Piccadilly.” 


“* March 9. 


“Sir: The remains of our late Lieutenant-Governor F. Fanquier, Esq., 
were interred yesterday. His burial was not pompous, for his last tes- 
tament directs that the ceremony should be performed with as little 
expense as decency can possibly permit, he believing that the present 
mode of funeral obsequies was contrary to the spirit of Christ’s religion. 
He acted in the public honorable office which his superiors conferred on 
him with grace and dignity. He was vigilant, etc. 

“ At the death of my dear friend Mr. Fanquier the reins of government 
devolved to John Blair, Esq: President of his Majesty’s Council here, 
whose disposition is very commendable, and I believe will endeavor to 
govern of the principles of his late predecessor. 

“ T have the honor to be nominated an executor in the will touching the 
real and personal estate in this colony, and in executing that trust I shall 
necessarily know the testator’s written contracts, and the sundry balances 
as stated in his books of account, so that if thou shouldst give any 
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instruction regarding pecuniary matters here I beg leave to offer my ser- 
vice to negotiate it, or any other business you may casually have on this 
side of the water. 

“T have not heard that any gentleman hath notified the above melan- 
choly accident to thee, and my idea is that you should be informed of it 
as soon as possible, therefore hope that this letter be not unacceptable. 
I will rest my apology, to the last period, that I may no longer engage 
thee from exercising your own reflections, and am, respectfully, sir, 

“Your very humble and obedient servant, 
“ ROBT. CARTER. 
“ To Sir JEFFREY AMHERST, Baronet, 
“ Governor of Virginia, in London.” 


Governor Fanquier’s executors were William Nelson, Robert Carter, 
Peyton Randolph, and George Wythe. Frequent letters pass between 
these gentlemen and Francis Fanquier, Esq., in London, in relation to his 
father’s affairs. ‘‘ His Excellency Lord Botetourt,” they write, December 
12, “hath bought almost every article belonging to the estate. The coach 
and the remainder shall be sold immediately, except the particulars which 
you desire to be sent to London, also whatever the late governor directs 
shall not be sold, which said goods are packed, and shall be forwarded by 
a proper opportunity.” Lord Botetourt, the new governor, wanted to 
buy some of the old wine that was in the palace also, and Governor Fan- 
quier’s executors agree that he should have four pipes of the Madeira, 
while two pipes are to be sent to the two sons and the brother of the late 
executive, for whom it was understood they were imported. However, 
this arrangement apparently interfered with Mr. Francis Fanquier’s dispo- 
sition of. this “ particular,” and Robert Carter in a later letter says: “I 
imparted to his lordship the information contained in your favor to me 
dated the 15th day of last February, touching the Madeira wine, and 
his idea is to use two pipes of it only, and to return the remainder, his 
lordship saying as Mr. Fanquier had engaged all the Madeira to his friends 
in Britain before his application had reached him, except two pipes, that 
he did not wish to disappoint them, but on the contrary was very desirous 
to gratify those persons, and at the same time rejoiced to part with the 
thing which enabled you to comply with your engagements punctually. 
We hope to send eight pipes of the wine by the Randolph, Captain Rob- 
ert Walker, which are all that remain at the palace to be sent.” This 
little incident testifies to the courtesy and amiability for which Lord 
Botetourt was noted, and which endeared him to the Virginians. A list 
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of Governor Fanquier’s effects which went back to his son in London 
included two violoncellos and a “ tenor violin,” with three bows for each 
instrument, a telescope, two French horn mouthpieces, a box of violin 
strings, two miniature pictures in shagreen cases, three shagreen spectacle 
cases and two pairs of spectacles, three pairs of mourning shoes and knee 
buckles, two gold watches, five gold seals, two mourning rings, gold 
watch chain, gold sleeve buttons, two pairs of steel spurs, ten razors, a 
silver shaving brush, a bundle of printed coats-of-arms, and one worked 
Prayer Book. Other articles in this inventory which would have an his- 
torical value if still preserved were the papers and letters of Governor 
Fanquier. These consisted of a case containing seven volumes of manu- 
script letters, many loose papers, nineteen books “ partly wrote,” two 
ledgers, and two boxes containing private letters. 

Of the political troubles which were agitating the colonies after the 
close of the war with France, the discreet Virginia councillor makes no men- 
tion up to 1769. But in a letter to London, of May 20 in this year, he 
observes guardedly: “The General Assembly of this Province met last 
Monday sevennights, in obedience to the Governor’s proclamation, and 
by command of his Excellency the Speaker and House of Burgesses 
attended him last Wednesday in the council chamber. The Governor in- 
formed them that their late resolves (passed yesterday) had made it his duty 
to dissolve them, and did dissolve them.” In writing to Mrs. Tasker and 
Mrs. Ogle at Annapolis, in June, Robert Carter gives his correspondents 
the following items of news: “ His Excellency Colonel Tryon, Governor 
of North Carolina, and his lady are here on a visit to Lord Botetourt. 
Colonel and Mrs, Tryon ride daily, and say that the weather is very tem- 
perate, when our thermometers have never been lower than eighty degrees 
and up to eighty-eight since their arrival here. . . . I shall deliver this 
letter to Peyton Randolph, Esq: the late Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses, who is one of the commissioners named to establish part of a 
boundary between the governments of Jersey and New York. He will 
pass through Annapolis, and I do now anticipate his pleasure during that 
period, knowing that -your contention there is who shall be most civil to 
strangers.” Colonel Carter was having much correspondence about this 
time with the fellow-heirs of his wife in Benjamin Tasker’s estate. To 
Daniel Dulany, his brother-in-law, he says in one of his letters: “ Mrs. 
Carter and I rejoice at your great humanity, and hope that the negroes who 
have alliances at ‘Bel Air’ may not be sold till those slaves be, and that 
the negroes be sold with wife and husband. We desire that you will draw 
for us, when the allotment of the slaves (who are not to be sold) shall be 
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agreed on. When that lottery shall be drawn, be pleased to inform me 
how many of the male and female negroes belong to me, their ages and 
qualifications, and estimate the whole. My wife and I had rather let 
those slaves chuse masters in Maryland than send them to plantations, 
for we cannot employ them in our family.” Robert Carter writes to his 
London merchants in July, 1769: “It appears by an English newspaper, 
dated the 11th day of last April, that government proposes to discharge 
part of the civil list debts by a lottery. Buy me two of the tickets and 
note the number of them to me. The article of intelligence just men- 
tioned does not say whether the fortunate adventurers are to claim the . 
prizes, or a yearly interest on them. If they be entitled to the latter 
only, then I will not be the public’s creditor for any sum less than one 
thousand pounds sterling, but if I shall be entitled to that sum, or more, 
let it stand in my own name, so that you will sell or not accordingly.” 
In June, 1770, Colonel Carter writes to the same correspondents: “I 
was at my house in Westmoreland County when your letter of the 
26th of last April was put into my hands. . . . Sir William 
Draper, Capt. Collins, his lady (and niece of Sir William) and Master 
Barrisford, are now here. They intend to call at Annapolis, purposing 
to see all the Governments northward of it, before they embark for 
England, except Master B. who Sir William will enter at the Academy 
in Philadelphia. His parents live in Charles Town in South Carolina. 
Sir William is a schoolfellow of Mr. D. Dulany. We think that the party 
is very entertaining and full of good humour. The lady sings masterly.” 
Sir William Draper went to Annapolis and to~ Baltimore on his tour 
through the colonies. The rapid progress of the town of Baltimore struck 
him with astonishment, and he accosted its founder, Mr. John Stevenson, 
we are told, as the American Romulus. Four years later, in 1774, we hear 
of a proposal of his to the British ministry, for emancipating the negroes in 
America and arming them against their owners. Another British visitor 
to America in the summer of 1770 was Sir Thomas Adams of the armed 
frigate Boston. Robert Carter mentions him as ordering the detention of 
two Maryland vessels, which were afterward released without any legal 
examination. While in the Potomac, Sir Thomas Adams was entertained 
by Colonel Fairfax at “ Belvoir,” and Colonel George Washington at 
“Mount Vernon,” and these gentlemen drank tea with him aboard the 
Boston. Sir Thomas Adams also visited the Bath springs in Virginia, in 
company with George William Fairfax. 

In the fall of 1770 Virginia mourned the loss of her good governor, 
Lord Botetourt, the news of whose illness and death was announced to 
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his nephew, the Duke of Beaufort, in the following letters of Councillor 
Carter: 

“ October 9, 1770. 
“My LorpD DUKE: 

“On Sunday, the 23d of last month, your uncle Lord Botetourt was 
at my house here, who complained of being a little indisposed. The 
next morning his Lordship took a dose of salts and went to the college 
chapel immediately after it, but did not stay the service out. Tuesday, 
the third day, John de Sequayra, physician and pestere, surgeon and 
apothecary, attended him. They say that his Lordship’s complaint is 
two-fold, a bilious fever and Anthony’s fire, that the first is not dangerous, 
and that the medicines given for the latter have had no visible operation, 
which is a circumstance very alarming to them. I shall write to your 
Grace from time to time, stating the condition of my noble, worthy and 
near neighbor who has effectually obtained the love and affection of every 
person residing in his government, all of whom are now praying to the 
Almighty for his recovery. I am, with great respect, my Lord Duke, 

“ Your Grace’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
“R. CARTER.” 


To his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, at his house in Grosvenor Square, 


Londen. 
“ October 15. 


“May it please your Grace: 

“T addressed a letter to your Grace last Tuesday, saying therein 
that Lord Botetourt was dangerously ill, who died a few hours ago. The 
October General Court term began last week, and appointed the treasurer 
and three practising attornies at their bar, to search among the late 
Governor’s papers for his last will or copy thereof and report the truth 
of the case to the court. It is believed that his Lordship made not 
a will since his arrival into this province. He said very lately that he 
would make a codicil to a will he made some time ago, and then mentioned 
where it lay and directed Marshman (a very honest and intelligent ser- 
vant) to bring it to him, but Marshman did not find the paper, and I 
understand that if the will had been found then, the Governor was not at 
that time of mind and memory to have altered or made a will. The com- 
mittee mentioned above will write a letter to your Grace, to which I beg 
leave to refer your Grace. I am with great respect, 

“ May it please your Grace, 


“ Your Grace’s most humble servant, 
“'R. CARTER.” 
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One is amused at the number of times the councillor says “ your 

Grace ” in the above epistle. He writes the same details to his merchants 
-in London, and speaks of the “ province” as ‘‘ deeply afflicted” at the 

death of Lord Botetourt, ‘‘ our late worthy and excellent governor.” 

In one of John R. Thompson’s colonial sketches, he quotes from an 
inventory then in his possession of the furniture, wardrobe, equipages, and 
retinue of Lord Botetourt as left at his death in 1770; and in the wine 
cellar, in addition to one hundred and sixty-two dozen of assorted wines, 
a quantity of arrack, and a hogshead of rum, there are six pipes of fine old 
Madeira, some of which is put down in the schedule as “ Mr. Fanquier’s 
Madeira.” All of this stock of wines, it seems, was sent to England to the — 
Duke of Beaufort for his own use. Fourteen gross of empty bottles re- 
mained in the “ binn cellar,” showing that the governor kept a hospitable 
table. And a significant item also is the twelve dozen packs of playing 
cards found in the inventory. Lord Botetourt’s body servant, the faithful 
Marshman (or Marsham as Thompson gives his name), went back to Eng- 
land with a supply of his master’s clothes which were given to him. These 
articles included twenty-seven coats, most of them very handsome, of gold 
and silver tissue covered with embroidery ; fifty-two ruffled shirts ; a quantity 
of small-clothes of satin and velvet ; a hundred or more cambric and silk 
handkerchiefs ; six wigs and six hats, with three black cockades. The cat- 
alogue preserved of the governor’s library numbers three hundred and 
twenty volumes. Six classical authors are found in this list—Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, Cesar, Virgil, Pliny, and Epictetus. In French literature there are 
Voltaire, Molitre, Fénelon, Montesquieu, and Madame de Maintenon’s Let- 
tersand Memoirs. Strange to say, Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope are the 
only English poets on Lord Botetourt’s bookshelves, while of historians he 
has Raleigh, Hume, Smollett, Rapin, Robertson, and Stith, and of philoso. 
phers Locke and Bacon. /oseph Andrews and Tom Jones are among the few 
novels in this library, while there are eight volumes of the sermons of 
Sherlock and Atterbury. 




















GREENWAY COURT 


By WALKER Y. PAGE 


FAIRFAX COAT-OF-ARMS 


Shield supported by two lions. 
A lion on the shield. 
Crest—a lion rampant. 
Motto: “Je leferais durant ma vie.” Translated: ‘I will do it during my life.” 
Beneath as follows: In memory of Thomas lord Fairfax, who died in 1782, and 
whose ashes repose underneath this church, which is endowed. 


More of historic interest perhaps attaches to this old homestead than 
to any other in the famous valley of Virginia—it having not only been the 
residence of Lord Fairfax, whose name and fortunes form no inconsider- 
able feature in the early history of the state, but also from its having been 
the headquarters of the then youthful surveyor, the embryo Father of his 
Country. : 

Little as his lordship could forecast the great future of his protégé 
whom he had invited under his roof, and who almost as a boy had been 
intrusted with the survey of his vast estates, yet he was not slow to recog- 
nize in the young surveyor those characteristics of mind and heart which 
in after years were destined to shine on a far broader arena. But it was 
no light honor for a young, comparatively unknown man to be admitted 
to the favor and friendship of the great colonial lord. A sketch of the 
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old manor house of Greenway Court would be incomplete without special 
mention of its lordly founder. History knows Lord Fairfax now less for 
what he was in his own times in general than as the patron and host of 
Washington, This lonely old earl had come to reside at Greenway Court 
in the Shenandoah valley early in the eighteenth century, and here the 
youthful Washington often stopped as he journeyed to and from eastern 
Virginia, his own home, to the valleys of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
where he was destined afterward to win his first laurels in gathering up 
the fragments that remained after Braddock’s frightful defeat. 

Lord Fairfax was a man of the world, had seen life in every form, had 
passed his youth as a fine gentleman at the court of St. James, had been 
the friend of Addison and Steele, and having sounded all the depths and 
shallows of court life had come, a disappointed and disgusted old man, to 
the wild woods of the valley of Virginia, there to settle and rear himself 
a home in the midst of his princely inheritance—a grant from the crown 
—the’ great Northern Neck of Virginia. 

The region surrounding this old manor was one of rare beauty, and it 
was not long before a small English colony, attracted by its fertile soil, its 
enchanting sylvan scenes, transparent streams, and majestic panorama of 
mountain and forest, had come from the colonial lowlands to settle around 
Greenway Court, bringing with them their firm adherence to the Church of 
England, which was not long in finding its exponent in the building of the 
“Old Chapel,” a plain and unpretentious stone structure which still stands, 
an impressive monument to the departed worthies of that olden time who 
once thronged its sacred aisles and knelt in holy fervor at its chancel rail. 
These were the veritable days of “church and king” in Virginia, and 
although there was always something to distinguish the cavaliers of Clarke 
and Frederick and those other Shenandoah counties from their more easy- 
going cousins of the Potomac and the James, yet the social unity of the 
colony was well preserved. The Old Chapel was to the descendants of 
these men what Blandford, immortalized in the poem of Tyrone Power, 
is to the scions of the southside cavaliers. It was a pillar in the plain, as 
it were—a sort of colonial shrine—and to this day the hand would be 
indeed esteemed sacrilegious which should lay leveling pick or axe upon 
the faded greatness of the Old Chapel. 

To these early settlers around Greenway Court Lord Fairfax sold from 
time to time the rich fair fields and towering forests, some of the choicest 
portions of his princely inheritance, for what would now be considered 
the ridiculous price of forty.shillings an acre. But these settlers were 
cavaliers themselves, and therefore naturally congenial to Fairfax, who 
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thus seems to have sought to rear another society in the colonial wild 
woods which should boast much of the refinement of that court life which 
he had left forever, without being tainted with its heartlessness and 
hollowness. America was in fact a good way in which Charles the Second 
and the later Stuarts got rid of subjects whose manners and morals were 
a reproach to their own laxity, and whose presence at court was therefore 
irksome. 

One mile from Greenway Court Lord Fairfax had caused to be erected, 
at the intersection of four neighborhood roads, a post directing his tenan- 
try, and especially intending purchasers of land, to his land office at 
Greenway Court. Around this post houses began from time to time to be 
built, which, as the years rolled by and the lands became more thickly set- 
tled, developed into the village of “ White Post,” which at this present writ- 
ing, after a century or more of industrial desuetude, boasts of its churches, 
its storehouses, its mechanic arts, and its railway depot. The original post, 
“which the writer of this sketch well remembers, has long since yielded to 
that leveler of all human structures, time; but the worthy citizens of this 
old Virginia village, not willing that this chronicler of their name and fame 
should be “ consigned to cold oblivion there to rot,” have planted a much 
more imposing post upon the site of the old one—a posthumous post far 
in advance of its historic predecessor, as it forms a conspicuous object 
as one approaches the village from north, south, east, or west. There was 
a time, within the memory of the writer, when the original post served a 
purpose other than that of index to the land office of Lord Fairfax, stand- 
ing there for half a century a terror to all evil-doers regardless of race, 
color or previous condition—a moral as well as physical pillory for the 
luckless wights who failed to appreciate, for instance, the sacredness of the 
hen-roost or the inviolability of the corn-crib! 

Greenway Court is situated, as has been said, in one of the most pict- 
uresque and fertile regions of Virginia, the far-famed valley of the Shenan- 
doah. Its commanding location, the varied beauty of its surrounding 
scenery, the wavy outline of undulating fields and forests, with the well- 
defined course of the majestic Shenandoah (“ river of the woody banks”’), 
with the long, unbroken line of the Blue Ridge mountains in the fore- 
ground, forms a picture which well attests the taste and wisdom of the 
lordly possessor in its selection. 

Nothing could be more beautiful in scenic effect than the eastern out- 
look from this historic old pile, which notwithstanding the lapse of more 
than half a century, when the writer as a boy sported upon its ample lawn 
or played familiar with every nook and corner of this relic of “ye olden 
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time,” is still an undimmed picture on the walls of memory from which so 
many others have been long since obliterated. 

The house itself, quaint and curious in the extreme, was doubtless 
modeled after the fashion of the old English country farmhouse of that 
day, with its sloping roof and shed-like porches running the entire length 
of the building. Everything about it was low, viewed from a more modern 
standpoint—a long, rambling building, sitting almost flat upon the ground, 
consisting of only one story and an attic, massive outside chimneys, squat 
and low, stuccoed gables into which small stone had been pressed when 
the mortar was yet soft and yielding, giving to the whole gable, chimney 
and all, the appearance of mosaic, and which we may readily imagine has 
not its like upon the American continent. 

The low-pitched roof, surmounted with three belfries, gives an addi- 
tionally unique appearance to the building, and these, together with the 
line of dormer windows which look out from the slant roof like so many 
quaint and curious eyes, add not a little to the antique impressiveness of the 
whole, and serve well to illustrate the fashion of an age and an architecture 
long obsolete. 

The interior of the building is (or was) after the same antiquated order. 
One did not ascend into the house, but descended by a step or two to the 
narrow hallway and the first-floor rooms, which were by that much lower 
than the floor of the porch outside. These rooms were large and com- 
modious, with low, very low, ceilings, high mantels, and wide fire-places, 
stoves being a comparatively modern luxury and unknown at that day. 

The porch in the rear, which corresponded with that in front, looked 
out upon an open court or oblong open square, surrounded by the houses 
of the domestics and retainers of his lordship, except at the far end where 
stood his kitchen. This kitchen was connected with the mansion by a 
covered plankway, which, while it protected his lordship’s “bacon and 
greens” i transitu to the hall from rain or snow, was no guarantee against 
cold bread and chilled coffee in its journey of fifty yards or more. 

Just in the rear of these a gate led from the surrounding grounds into 
a majestic forest of oak, walnut, and hickory, which doubtless had been 
the special care of its lordly owner, as even at the time spoken of it bore 
but few marks of the woodman’s axe and stood in almost primeval growth 
and grandeur. In the edge of this wood, in a spot where the shade and 
gloom were deepest, stood an old stone mausoleum or dead-house, at that 
time itself an emblem of decay. The roof had fallen in, the niches where 
memorial tablets had once stood were all empty, and there was no one 
then living to tell who had been buried there. It was an uncanny spot, 
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and the writer well remembers one occasion, and only one, when, under 
the twofold influence of the railtery of his companions, who did not dare 
go themselves, and shame at his own superstitious dread of the place, he 
was induced to intrude. That one hasty glance, however, so sufficed to 
impress the scene upon a boyish imagination which had been previously 
wrought on by plantation ghost stories, that it remains an unfading 
memory. 

It is probable that the remains of Lord Fairfax were first deposited in 
this old dead-house. It is true, however, that a new tablet to his memory 
is affixed to the eastern wall of the Episcopal church in Winchester, Fred- 
erick county, of which church he was a member and the probable founder, 
while he himself sleeps beneath its chancel. 

Greenway Court was devised by will to a certain Miss Martin, who 
afterward married a Mr. Carnegge, and by whom she had one child, a 
daughter, who married the Rev. Thomas Kennerly of the Methodist 
church. Their son, Mr. Joseph Kennerly, is the present owner of Green- 
way Court. A spacious brick mansion about fifty yards away now looks 
down upon the old manor house, which (notwithstanding its memories of 
the old colonial régime, when its lordly owner dispensed his hospitalities 
not only to Washington and his compeers, but to the swearing, blustering, 
blundering Braddock with his redcoats as well) has, in all probability, 
been relegated to the owls and to the bats. 

One little incident before closing this cursory sketch may be of interest, 
at least to the antiquary. 

There was a meadow beyond the lawn and in front of the old mansion. 
This meadow within the memory of man had never known the plow. 
The elder Kennerly, who though a minister of the gospel was a utilitarian 
besides, determined, for the improvement of this tract, to have it plowed. 
One day the plowshare turned to the light a large leathern pocket-book, 
decayed, and scarcely held in shape by its heavy golden clasp, which con- 
tained, if my memory serves me right, fifty-eight gold pieces. I have no 
recollection of their value or denomination, but what most impressed itself 
upon my memory was the peculiar shape of these coins—they were hex- 
agonal or octagonal. I had never seen the like before, nor have I since. 
How they came to be there or to whom they belonged was never found 
out. The secret died with him who lost or him who placed them there. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 














THE HUGUENOT REFUGEES OF NEW PALTZ 
By EDMUND ELTINGE 


These refugees came to this locality and settled here in 1677 from 
Esopus, now Kingston, where they arrived in 1660 and the few years pre- 
vious. The proposed monument is being projected, and there is a fair 
prospect for its erection. . We are, you know, in Southern Ulster, a coun- 
try at that time an unbroken wilderness, save the openings in the extensive 
forest, which were used by the savages for growing corn, also affording 
places for the burial of their dead. Their hunting grounds took in the 
lands subsequently patented by the Huguenot refugees. The bear, deer, 
and other favorite game abounded, and we may well infer that as pos- 
sessors of these valuable regions they enjoyed homes they considered 
precious. Of course they beheld with jealous eyes the progress of the 
settlements of Esopus by the Hollanders, and latterly the Huguenots. 
The former had located there many years anterior to the arrival of the 
latter. The hostility of the Indians had been manifested by their attacks 
upon them, resulting in massacres and wars, to expel them from the coun- 
try. When the French refugees came to Ulster they were received with 
open arms by the Hollanders resident there. The desire of these emigrants 
led them to the homes of the Hollanders, for they had learned to love and 
respect them in the lowlands of their nativity. Their regard and fellow- 
ship had been kindled and cemented by the persecutions both had suffered 
in the old country, and by the battles fought side by side against the 
Spanish invaders. There they both sought in vain to enjoy proper civil 
and religious privileges. Their courage, valor, and determination had 
felt the inspiration of that greatest of rulers, who had been cruelly mur- 
dered during the previous century, William the Silent. His memory was 
still fragrant, and even to this day shines forth to the descendants of 
these God-like, liberty-loving, Christian people as a beacon light to high 
and noble endeavor. 

The French refugees dwelt at Esopus for a brief period while deter- 
mining where to locate. Love and affection for the Hollanders was with 
them a dominant principle. A kind providence hovered over them, and 
ere long led them to the promised land, but as it were through fire and 
blood. The savages had attacked successfully the settlers at Esopus, and 
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taken many prisoners in 1663; among them the wife of Louis Du Bois, the 
great ancestral Huguenot, and three other women had been carried off by 
a detachment of the savages. In the conflict an Indian had been cap- 
tured by the settlers. It was determined by Du Bois and neighbors to 
hold him as a hostage for the return of the captured women. The Indian 
knew in what direction the prisoners had been taken, and he was compelled, 
by fear of his own execution, to make known the route taken and where 
they could be found. He told his captors to go to the first big water, the 
Rondout ; to follow that stream to the second big water, the Wallkill; to 
follow that to the third big water, the Shawangunk, and not far up that 
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stream they would find the women. Louis Du Bois and his associates, 
armed with suitable weapons, followed the route marked out by the cap- 
tured Indian, who was held a prisoner by the settlers, No difficulty 
was had in following the different streams, except such as the wilds of 
the country presented in the rocky region of the Rondout and the almost 
impenetrable forests, The rich lands of the Wallkill valley were thus 
explored, but at the time no pause was made in their rapid pursuit. 
Louis Du Bois led the party with greatest ardor and courage along the 
waters of the Shawangunk. An Indian, secreted behind a tree, just at the 
moment he was discovered by Du Bois, let go his arrow upon him; it 
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missed its mark, and Du Bois sprang upon him with his sword and killed 
him on the spot. No pause was made. Forward was the command. Soon 
they came in sight of the camping ground. The Indians first discovered 
the dogs and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Swanakers and Deers! Swanakers and Deers!” 
which meant the white man’s dogs. At the Wilderbergh they came in 
sight of an Indian and squaw, who ran to the camp and made known 
that the whites were approaching. The Indians at once took flight, as 
most of the warriors had gone off on a hunting expedition. The cap- 
tive women first moved off in the direction of their unnatural and 
unfriendly protectors, bewildered as to the true cause of the alarm. 
Soon, however, the stentorian voices of their husbands fell upon their 
ears; and, turning suddenly, they ran with quickened step to their 
embrace, Then tears of joy were mingled in hearts beating in unison 
with each other. What emotions shot through every muscle of the heart 
and fibre of the frames of loving ones as they were clasped in each 
other’s arms, and in sight of the pile of fagots ready to be lighted for 
their execution! They were lighted, however, not for cruelty, torture, and 
death, but for warmth and comfort during the chilly hours of the night 
that followed. 

At the rising of next morning’s sun, no doubt an offering of prayer and 
thanksgiving ascended on high, and the journey homeward was entered 
upon. On their return to Esopus, glad notes of welcome came forth from 
every cottage. The female prisoners were restored. The captive Indian 
again joined his companions in the forest. Not long after, the minds of 
these brave men again turned to the discovered -land of promise in the 
beautiful valley of the Wallkill—the rich flats of New Paltz. Within three 
years, in May, 1666, Louis Du Bois and partners purchased from the 
Indians a large tract of land between the Shawangunk mountains and the 
Hudson river, comprising, as is estimated, about thirty-six thousand acres, 
The price paid was forty kettles, forty axes, forty adzes, forty shirts, four 
hundred strings of beads, three hundred strings of black beads, fifty pairs 
of stockings, one hundred bars of lead, one keg of powder, one hundred 
knives, four quarter casks of wine, forty jars, sixty splitting or cleaving 
knives, sixty blankets, one hundred needles, one hundred awls, and one 
clean pipe. This contract was faithfully observed by the Indians, and 
these Huguenot refugees were never again molested by them on this soil. 

Subsequently the title to these lands was confirmed to the Huguenots 
by letters patent from Edmund Andros, governor of the colony of New 
York, September 29, 1677, and was named New Paltz; the considera- 
tion being “the rendering and paying each and every year to his Royal 
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Highness the rightful acknowledgement, or rent, of five bushels of wheat 
payable at the Redoubt at Esopus to such officers as shall have power to 
receive it.” 

In the early part of the season these patentees removed from the set- 
tlements at Esopus, and located upon the newly acquired territory. The 
renowned “ Tri Cor,” or three carts, were loaded with their families, house- 
hold goods, implements, and supplies, and started for the rich flats near 
the present village of New Paltz, which were reached in safety. The 
Indians, respecting their contract of sale, offered no obstacles to their 
undertaking. We may imagine that, after providing shelter for their 
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[Date 1705 on house in iron figures.) 


heads from the inclemency of the weather, on some Sunday morning when 
the sun was lighting up into beauty all the varied hues of an Indian sum- 
mer, they gathered around some rude altar, unclasped the huge Protestant 
Bible brought by one of their number through the surges of the sea and 
the perils of the wilderness, and read the twenty-third Psalm in devout and 
reverent. tones, carrying their devotions on angels’ wings to heaven. This 
manifested a true type of their Christianity. Their holy lives and future 
career ever bore evidence of the plane of moral and religious dignity thus 
inaugurated. I think it is well for me to transcribe words spoken by the 
Voi. XXX.—No. 10.—3 
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long lamented and respected, the Hon. A. B. Hasbrouck, before the Ulster 
Historical Society in 1859, in an address made by him as its first president. 
In the course of laying out the work of the society he said: “ There is 
another field of research to which I cannot refer without a peculiar and 
personal interest. I mean the history of the Huguenots seeking shelter 
here among the kind sympathies of the Dutch colonists from the fiery per- 
secutions of their native France. To the manor born—a native of the 
county—lI bear, I trust, to it a becoming loyalty ; and, though I do not love 
the county less that I love New Paltz more, I cannot but feel for that 
ancient village the special reverence which, by an impulse of our nature, 
ever clings to the early homes and sepulchres of our fathers. Inthe words 
of the great moralist of English literature, ‘Far from me and my friends 
be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over 
any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue.’ ” 

The immortal twelve who received Ictters patent from Edmund 
Andros, the colonial governor, were Louis Du Bois, Christian Doyan, 
Abraham Hasbrouck, Andries Lefever, Jean Hasbrouck, Pierre Doyan, 
Louis Bevier, Anthonie Crispel, Abraham Du Bois, Hugue Frere, Isaac 
Du Bois and Simon Lefevre. It is to the memory of these patentees that 
it is proposed to erect a monument. What the size and character of it 
shall be, is as yet undetermined. The project has not been fully made 
known to their numerous and widespread descendants, It is, however, 
being considered. Very favorable and encouraging opinions have been 
secured from prominent men. Ere long it is hoped that an organization 
will be effected. It is best to move slowly, as the times do not favor 
the scheme in a hasty manner. No doubt the society whose organ is 
the Magazine of American History will be interested and in sympathy with 
it. We confidently rely upon its co-operation. 

The refugees made a temporary home on the rich flats where the 
“Tri Cor” halted, but before the winter came they removed from the 
internal land to the east bank of the Wallkill opposite. They made erec- 
tions for dwellings, and a house for worship which was a rude structure 
designed for both church and schoolhouse. Subsequently ground was 
broken, and substantial stone dwellings erected on what is now called 
Huguenot street. These buildings are now frequently visited out of 
regard to and interest in the enterprise of the grand old Huguenots, I 
send you a few photographs giving their present appearance. Bricks 
for chimneys were brought from Holland. The date of the old Hasbrouck 
house, 1712, is found on its walls. That of the Du Bois house placed 
on its gable in large iron figures is 1705. The Huguenots worshiped 
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in their first rude church until 1720, when the second church substantially 
built of stone was erected, and dedicated December 29th in that year. 
Domine Johannes Van Driesen a few years later, when ordaining elders 
and deacons, styled it “our French Church.” Subsequently, under the 
fostering care of Dutch Reformed Church of Kingston, this congrega- 
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tion of the French Church became the Dutch Reformed Church of New 
Paltz. A new stone building, the third church, was put up in 1773. The 
fourth building was erected in 1832, cost eighteen thousand dollars. The 
next generation enlarged it, adding an annex, the whole making a fine, 
commodious church, at a cost of near thirty thousand dollars. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, 
GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


GENERAL FRANCIS MARION 
THE “SWAMP FOX” OF THE OLD SOUTH STATE 
By F. A. HAGADORN 


“ The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told.”— Bryant. 


The recent erection of a new monument over the grave of General 
Francis Marion, in place of the one which had marked the spot for 
nearly a century, calls to mind the daring exploits of one of the most 
distinguished heroes of the American Revolution. The original tomb was 
built of brick surmounted with a marble slab bearing an elaborate inscrip- 
tion. Several years ago a large tree was blown down, and falling directly 
across the tomb wrecked it completely, breaking the slab into fragments. 
The inscription, too, had become almost obliterated by the action of the 
elements. It was time, therefore, that a new monument were erected, 
even if the accident had not occurred. 

The new memorial erected by the general assembly of the state is of 
solid Winnsboro granite. The base block is thirty inches wide, six and a 
half feet long, and fifteen inches high; upon this rests the centre, or die- 
block, thirty inches high, and weighing about three tons, upon which are 
the inscriptions, wrought upon bronze panels sunk in the sides of the block 
and permanently secured. At the ends of the die-block are the dates of 
his birth and death—“ 1732,” “ 1795 ”—cut into the granite. 

The material of the old structure has been used up entirely in the 
concrete foundation of the new work—thus identifying the old with 
the new monument—excepting only the fragments of the old slab, 
which have been carefully preserved for the further action of the state 
authorities. 

It is gratifying to notice that the original epitaph upon the old 
tomb has been carefully transcribed upon the bronze panel of the new, as 
follows: 
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Sacred to the Memory 
of 
GENERAL FRANCIS MARION 
Who departed this life on the 
27th February 1795, 
in the 63rd year of his age, 
Deeply regretted by all his fellow citizens, 
History will record his worth 
and rising generations embalm his 
memory as one of the most 
distinguished Patriots and Heroes of 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
which elevated his native country 
to Honor and Independence 
and secured to her the blessings of 
Liberty and Peace. 





This tribute of veneration and gratitude 
is erected in commemoration of 
the noble and disinterested 
- virtues of the citizen and the 
gallant exploits of the soldier 
who lived without fear 
and died without reproach, 


The opposite side of the die-block bears another panel in bronze, with 
the coat-of-arms of the state, and the following inscription: 


To preserve to posterity 

this burial place of an honored son 
The General Assembly of South Carolina 
replaces the crumbling and broken tomb 

nearly a century old, 
with this enduring memorial 
; cut from her own granite hills, 
a Esto perpetua. 
1893. 


Marion’s first military experience was in the Cherokee war of 1761, 
which, however, was of short duration. But in 1775, when war was 
declared with England, he promptly took the field as a captain in the 
second Carolina regiment. But he was without men or money, and 
linking his fortunes with another as destitute as himself, and finding they 
could get nothing from the assembly or from their friends in Charleston, 
they boldly ordered appropriate uniforms, and thus equipped made another 
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TOMB OF GENL. MARION. 


appeal, and procured contributions to the amount of one hundred dollars, 
paid for their regimentals, and started for Georgetown to recruit their com- 
panies. In a little while they had enrolled sixty men each and returned 
to Charleston harbor, arriving in time to participate in driving off the 
British fleet (June 28, 1776), Marion in the meantime being promoted to 
the rank of major. 

It is said that it was reserved for him to fire the last shot at the retreat- 
ing commodore’s ship, the gun being ready, loaded, and nothing to be 
done but to level it and apply the match. Such was the havoc effected 
by this one shot, as reported by five impressed seamen who managed to 
escape in the confusion, that two officers were killed in the cabin, three sail- 
ors on the main deck were wounded, and the forecastle was badly wrecked 
before the force of the shot was spent and it fell sullenly into the sea. 

News of the Declaration of Independence did not reach Charleston 
until the 20th of September. Savannah was now threatened, and finally 
surrendered to the British, and Charleston soon encountered the same 
fate. Marion meantime, having accidentally broken an ankle, escaped in 
a litter to his seat in St. John’s parish, and as soon as he could be moved 
set out for the north, for such reinforcements as he could procure. With 
the first ten men he started to retrace his steps. These were soon joined 
by others to the number of thirty, well mounted and well armed; and 
now began his history as a partisan leader. 
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He adopted tactics of his own—living on the enemy, depending on 
him for arms, ammunition, camp equipage, horses, and forage. Allowing 
his men frequent paroles, subject to summons, his force was economically 
maintained, and readily augmented on emergency, varying from thirty or 
forty to two hundred men, with which latter number he at one time 
surprised six hundred of the enemy, seized their arms, equipments, and 
stores, and marched them off as prisoners. 

On another occasion, with a force of only thirty men, he surprised a 
British guard of ninety, having two hundred American prisoners on their 
way to Charleston, seizing their arms, which were all stacked near the 
gate, and made prisoners of the whole party without having been obliged 
to kill more than three of them. After everything had been secured, on 
searching for the captain of the party, he was found up the chimney. 
Strange to say, not one of the two hundred prisoners he had rescued could 
be persuaded to shoulder a musket. All were anxious to be relieved and 
go home, and Marion had no desire to recruit his little force with such 
material. He now had more arms and munitions of war than he knew 
what to do with, and so retreated to Britton’s Neck with his plunder, and 
established a little arsenal there. 

After a brief rest at this place, learning that the tories were mustering 
in force on the Pedee, he mounted his men, and, after a brisk ride of about 
forty miles, came upon their encampment in the dead of night when all 
were asleep. Not a shot was fired on either side until Marion and his men 
were in the camp, loading the arms and ammunition upon the captured 
horses of the party. Of the forty-nine men who composed the company, 
Marion’s men killed and took about thirty, and fell back in good order to 
Britton’s Neck, each leading a horse loaded with plunder, and without the 
loss of a man. 

News of these repeated 2xploits spread like wildfire over the country, 
to the dismay of the British and their allies, who soon sent three well- 
mounted companies to smoke out the “Swamp Fox” and his followers. 
But Marion made a masterly retreat to the north, the British falling back 
upon Georgetown and the tories to Black Mingo, where they made a stand. 
But Marion’s scouts soon brought him news of the camp, and he promptly 
turned and attacked them at night, as usual, although the tories were twice 
his strength and well posted. Nothing could withstand the fury of the 
attack; the commanding officer was soon killed, and two-thirds of his men 
were hors de combat when the survivors mounted their horses and escaped. 

Loading his horses with such plunder as could be secured, and destroy- 
ing the fragments, he now promised his men a little rest, and led them 
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down to Waccamaw, where he had some wealthy patriot friends among 
the planters. The descendants of the Hugers, Trapiers and Alstons are 
very fond of relating how their ancestors feasted General Marion and his 
men after this adventure. 

But Marion and his men were a band of heroes, and their reputation 
was such that neither friends nor foes allowed them much time for “ rest,” 
however well deserved. After a very few days of their rest and high feed- 
ing at Waccamaw, they were in their saddles again, sixty strong, headed 
for the Pedee, where the tories were again mustering a force to surprise 
the “ Swamp Fox ” and treat him and his men to some of their own music. 
Halting within a few miles of the place, he sent forward two trusty scouts 
who secreted themselves at the side of the public road leading to the tory 
camp, carefully noting all they could hear and see, and returning to the 
Marion bivouac at night, confirmed the news that had been given. 

Soon as the night had well set in, the eager little band were again on 
the backs of their horses, and, riding at a nimble gait, soon came within sight 
of the three fires of the enemy ; for so little thought had they of Marion or 
his men that they had not posted a single sentinel. Marion now picketed 
his horses at a convenient distance, and, dividing his men into three parties, 
proceeded cautiously until they could hear the voices of the tories as they 
sat at cards or occupied themselves with singing, dancing, cooking, etc., 
when he fired his pistol as a signal, and a deadly volley responded from 
sixty well-aimed rifles, killing twenty-three, wounding as many more, and 
ensuring more spoil than they wanted. Eighty-four stand of arms, one 
hundred horses and their equipments, camp equipage, a plentiful supper 
ready cooked, a half barrel of old peach brandy, and thirteen half-drunken 
prisoners were the result of this frolic. 

Loading up their pieces and loading the captured horses with the 
plunder, the victorious little band now returned to their camp in the 
swamp and prepared to enjoy a season of actual rest. 

A surprise, however, was in store for Marion and his officers, in the 
shape. of an express from Governor Rutledge with a general’s commission 
for Colonel Marion and full colonelcies for his two captains. But there 
was not aman added to the force nor a dollar to their exchequer. Marion 
called his officers about him and told them the governor had given them 
dominion over the land and sea from Charleston to Georgetown, and 
thence westerly to Camden and back to Charleston again, if they could 
take it from the British, which they must now proceed to do. And, said 
he: “ We are to be generals and colonels now from this time forth and 
forever.” 
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The chivalry of Georgetown and its vicinity now flocked to the standard 
and the camp of Marion, anxious to be enrolled upon his staff, or to enlist 
in the ranks and participate in the crusades of “ Marion’s men.” Their 
numbers were increased by new enlistments,' and notwithstanding the 
proclamations of Lord Cornwallis and the cruelties of his “ deluded fol- 
lowers,” as Marion styled the tories, “ Marion’s men” were a constant 
menace and terror to the British forces to the very close of the war. 


‘« The British soldier trembled 
When Marion’s name was told.” 


MARION’S FLIGHT TO NORTH CAROLINA, 


Early in December, 1780, Cornwallis determined, if possible, to cut 
short the career of Marion, and despatched Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton 
with a superior force, which was to have been joined by a legion from 
Camden for the purpose. But Marion got wind of the matter and sent 
Major James to reconnoitre. James reported the enemy in such force that 
an order was promptly given to break camp and fall back to Lynch’s 
Creek, and the next evening Marion commenced his “ flight to North Car- 
olina,’’ accompanied by only sixty men, pitching his camp finally near the 
head of the Waccamaw. In the meantime he had sent his men back to 
South Carolina to rally the militia prepared to rejoin him on signal, and 
determined on his part to decoy Tarleton into some morass where his 
caValry and artillery would be of no avail, and, perhaps, take him back a 
prisoner. 

This brief campaign of December, 1780, proved to be one of the most 
active of the war. Taking advantage of the absence of Marion, the 
Tories and their allies had committed every description of outrage upon 
the people, and especially upon such as were attainted of treason. 
The result was, that as soon as Marion’s signals had been given out, the 
little “ brigade” seemed to rise up out of the very earth, with the face 
of every man turned toward Snow’s island. 

‘Each valley, each sequestered glen, 
Sent forth its little band of men.” 

And Marion and his captains in their turn, fighting their way back as 

they had opportunity, were soon under the leafy canopy of the rendez- 


1'The house is still standing, and in good repair, at the corner of Bay and Broad streets, 
Georgetown, where John James, being grossly insulted by a British officer, seized a chair and 
struck him to the floor, and springing to the back of his horse, standing at the door, made good 
his escape before his antagonist had gained his legs. The result of this little affair was four new 
companies of Marion’s men, with John James at the head of them as major. . (See illustration.) 
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vous. Several of these running engagements were of signal importance. 
The whole south state seemed to be aroused, and Cornwallis sent an 
express to recall Colonel Tarleton from his fruitless beating of the bushes 
and marshes in his search for Marion, who, he said, “has so wrought 
upon the minds of the people that there is scarcely an inhabitant between 
the Santee and Pedee that is not in arms against us, Some parties have 
even crossed the Santee and carried terror to the gates of Charleston.” 

Tarleton, already jaded out and sick of his muddy chase of Marion, 
and discouraged at the sight of “Ox swamp,” to which he had been 
lured, was only too happy to obey the summons; and, turning to his men, 
exclaimed: “ Come, boys, let us go back. We will soon find the Game 
Cock (Sumter), but as for this d d Swamp Fox, the devil himself 
couldn’t catch him.” 

It was from this circumstance, it is said, that Sumter and Marion 
derived the popular appellations by which they were ever after known. 
Sumter’s men adopted the game cock as their badge, and Marion’s men 
wore a fox-tail in their caps. 

Tarleton now obtained leave to hunt in the other direction for “ the 
game cock,” but from this time forth Tarleton proved unfortunate and 
Marion’s star was in the ascendant. Several expeditions, more or less 
formidable, were sent against him, but he either eluded them or lured 
them to their own destruction.’ The war was now drawing to a close, 
but was prosecuted with untiring vigor and energy upon both sides until 
the final evacuation of Charleston in 1782. 





THE SWORD OF MARION. 


Found on Snow's Island, South Carolina, by Captain T. N. Britton, in the year 
1826 or 1827, 


Captain Britton, in forwarding this valuable relic to Mr. S. Emanuel 
of Georgetown (June 20, 1876), in order that it might be present at the 
Fort Moultrie Centennial (June 28th), said: 

“JT found this sword in a limb of a large sycamore tree on Snow’s 
Island, the tree having been blown down. The negroes made a fire in 
a large limb; when the limb burnt into the tree, it exposed the point of 
the sword, which was in the hollow of the limb. The fire and weight 
of the limb broke the scabbard and bent the blade so that I cut a part of 
the blade and scabbard off. I see marked on the handle “ F. M. 1776,” 


1 He was sometimes called the ignus fatuus of the war. 
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which I saw on it the day after I found the sword. You can make what 
disposition of it you see proper. Very respectfully yours, 
T. N. BRITTON.” 


The inscription spoken of is on the back of the hilt, and has evidently 
been scratched in with the point of a penknife, probably by Marion him- 
self. The blade is a French cut-and-thrust, the scabbard of 
copper, the grip of ivory, and all the mountings originally 
plated with silver, traces of which remain. It is unmistakably 
an officer’s sword, and was originally a stylish affair—more of 
a dress sword, however, than a weapon for service, and was 
probably hung upon the tree and left behind on Snow’s 
island while Marion and his men were off on some of their 
raids. It was deeply embedded in the wood of the tree when 
discovered by Captain Britton, and nothing but fire or the 
woodman’s axe would ever have released it. 

Two other circumstances concur in assisting us to identify 
this as the veritable sword of Marion. (See Note to Simms’ 
Life of Marion, p. 178.) Simms says: “ The dislike or indif- 
‘ference of Marion to anything like mere military display was a 

matter of occasional comment anc some jest among his fol- 
-lowers. Among other proofs which are given of this indifference, we 
are told that, on one occasion, attempting to draw his sword from the 
scabbard, he failed to do so, in consequence of the rust, the result of his 
infrequent employment of the weapon. (Certainly a rich event in the 
life of a military man.) . . . . Long swords were then in fashion, but 
he continued to wear the small cut-and-thrust of the second regiment. Such 
a weapon better suited is inferior physique, and necessarily lessened the 
motives to personal adventure.” 

Now, this sword is a “ small cut-and-thrust ;” it is very slightly rusted, 
even after all these years, there being no affinity between the steel blade 
and the copper scabbard, but it is very snugly fitted, and is therefore diffi- 
cult to draw. Marion wore it as a designation—more for ornament than 
use—and, owing to “his inferior physique,” as above quoted, the pistol 
was his favorite weapon. 

It was discovered by Captain Britton himself, and remained in his pos- 
session fifty years before he sent it to Mr. Emanuel to be loaned to the 
Fort Moultrie Centennial, June 28, 1876; and has been in the possession 
of Mr. Emanuel ever since. The peculiar character of the sword and the 
remarkable manner of its preservation admit of no doubt in the mind of 
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any expert that it is the veritable “ cut-and-thrust ” sword worn by Gen- 
eral Marion, who probably scratched his initials upon it himself with the 
blade of a penknife, and hung it upon that sycamore tree within his camp 
on Snow’s island about fifty years before it was discovered by Captain 
Britton. 

Georgetown is largely peopled with the descendants of Marion’s men. 
It was here that he and his friend Horry raised their first two companies 
for the second regiment (June, 1785). Many of these were buried in the 
old burial place just at the eastern limits of the town, and many others in 
the churchyard of the old Episcopal church, which stands about in the 
centre of the town, at the junction of Highmarket and Broad streets. 
This church, however, is not quite so old as has been claimed. It was not 
built in “ 1700,” but in 1736, the corner-stone having been laid about ten 
years previously. No trace of this is now to be found; it is supposed to 
rest under the northeast corner. The venerable old pile was used for a 
stable by the British during the Revolutionary war, the pews for kindling 
wood, and the churchyard fora pasture lot. But this has all been restored. 
The ivy cultivated from slips sent from Melrose Abbey (not Westminster 
as has been. stated) completely covered at one time the venerable walls, 
and even ran into the belfry. But of this very little now remains, some 
one having heard that such growths are inimical to bricks and mortar. 
The original communion service, presented in 1736 by Thomas Morrits, 
came very near being melted up a few years ago at the suggestion of an 
ambitious rector, who wished to have something modern. The proposition 
was defeated by one vote, and the venerable relics still remain. With the 
exception of this church, cases of vandalism were rare in Georgetown 
during the Revolutionary war, and so the lovely old town remains in more 
than its pristine beauty. The stately oaks and magnolias which line its: 
broad avenues, having taken on giant proportions since that time, and 
many of the old mansions, preserved by the pious cares of the descendants 
of the men who built them and who in some cases lie buried in the door- 
yards, remain very much as when first erected. 

The descendants of Marion’s men are rightfully proud of the record of 
their ancestors. They were emphatically “minute men,” ready to assem- 
ble on signal for enterprises known only to their wary and intrepid leader, 
and proud to share with him the perils of every adventure. He had been 
an apt student in Indian warfare, and had practiced under competent 
authority the discipline of camps. This was his only military education. 
In these regards Washington had the environments of a like experience. 
Washington was in addition, however, something of a topographical 
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engineer—a surveyor. The tories were prone to call him “the old sur- 
veyor.” He had actually measured much of the ground he fought over, 
extending all the way from the great lakes to the Potomac river. But 
Marion knew equally well the ground he fought over, and was master of 
the situation. Each knew well how to handle a small force to the best 
advantage. The people of this locality are very prone to insist upon the 
comparison of these two illustrious men. Both were born in the same 
year, both lost their fathers in early life, both were volunteers in the 
perilous lines of Indian warfare. Neither were ever surprised by an 
enemy nor wounded in battle. Both married wealthy and accomplished 
women, both left widows, both died childless, peacefully in their own 
homes, and were buried on their own estates. It may safely be said that 
history has never furnished the superior of Marion as a partisan officer, 
nor the equal of Washington as a general and a magistrate. 


THE OLD CHURCH AT GEORGETOWN ! 


The descendants of Marion’s men have recently erected a beautiful 
monument in the grounds of the old church, to the memory of Dr. Alexius 
M. Foster, the surgeon of their troop. It was quite rare, however, that 
Marion’s men had the benefit of surgical attendance. One case is men- 
tioned where a brave young soldier was allowed to bleed to death in presence 
of a surgeon prisoner in the partisan’s camp who refused to tie the artery 
or dress the wound, and who would have been shot, and buried in the same 
grave with his victim, if it had not been for the intervention of Marion— 
an instance of his characteristic forbearance toward prisoners under very 
grave aggravation. He would never allow the least indignity or cruelty to 
be exercised toward those who had fallen into his power, although his 
favorite nephew had been deliberately murdered in the hostile camp as 
soon as it was ascertained that his name was Marion. 

1 Established March, 1721; church edifice begun 1726; Rev. Mr. Thomas assumed charge 
1728. Number of white inhabitants of parish five hundred. In 1737 the assembly directed 
that a new church [the present edifice] be built, and in 1741-42 appropriated all the duties paid in 
at the custom house at Georgetown for five years, to be applied to the building. There is no 
record of the completion of the building extant. The interior of the church was destroyed by fire 
during the war of the revalution.—See DALcHo’s History of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
South Carolina. 

GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA, June 1, 1893. 








YUCATAN SINCE THE CONQUEST 
THE WAR OF RACES 
By ALICE D. LE PLONGEON 


A desire to know something about the future has been and is so gen- 
eral that among nearly all people, civilized and uncivilized, various means 
have been and are employed in the effort to gratify this craving. The 
past is the only light that can really be thrown on the future; for by 
studying events that have occurred, and observing what they led to, we 
may at least know that similar events will probably lead to like results. 
Hence the utility of history ; it is a guide that points out the pitfalls into 
which others have fallen and which we should therefore avoid. 

Among all the native American nations none has amore heroic history 
than the Maya, whose empire at one time extended from the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to that of Darien, and whose ruined cities now make the 
peninsula of Yucatan famous. 

It has already been shown’ how at the time of the Spanish conquest 
the inhabitants of Yucatan were a mixed race, resulting from the inter- 
mingling of the aboriginal Mayas with the Nahualts who came from the 
south invading the land in the early part of the Christian era, and with 
Mexican mercenaries who were introduced some time before the thir- 
teenth century by a tyrannical prince named Cocom, whose subjects 
uprose against him; also, how the Mayas were vanquished only after 
twenty-five years of brave resistance, and would not then have been over- 
come had not the Nahualts and the Mexicans, always hated by the 
Mayas, made themselves willing allies of the white foe. The short- 
sighted wretches became victims of their own stupidity, for the Spaniards, 
as soon as they were masters of the situation, showed them no mercy in 
recognition of the assistance they had rendered. All alike, chiefs not 
excepted, were reduced to a state of abject and cruel slavery. 

As long as Yucatan remained subject to Spain it was governed by a 
captain-general, and was independent of the other provinces that consti- 
tuted the vice-royalty of what was called New Spain. Father Diego 
Lopez de Cogolludo, who in the years 1550 to 1560 wrote a work on 


1 Magazine of American History, vols. xviii. and xix. 
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Yucatan,’ informs us that in the beginning of the colonial government 
Yucatan was subject to the Audzencia of Guatemala, and afterward passed 
under that of Mexico. During the Spanish dominion, from 1542 to 1822, 
the natives were cruelly abused slaves. 

It is not possible to give the history of those people without briefly 
viewing some of the political events of their unhappy land, which now, 
after many years of strife and poverty, is enjoying peace and prosperity. 
Yucatan counts among its educated classes many gifted musicians, artists, 
and writers. Some have written volumes on the wars and revolutions of 
their country; in fact, there is such an accumulation of wordy matter that 
the reader is constantly in danger of losing sight of the leading incidents. 
One of the most complete works on the subject is that of Sefior Don 
Serapio Baqueiro, published in Merida in 1879. Concerning the events 
which have transpired since that time, we have our knowledge from 
personal observation and from those who have lived among the hostile 
Indians. 

We must now substitute the word Macegual/ for Indian, that being the 
name that those people give themselves in their own language. 

In 1822 Mexico became independent of Spain. Yucatan then agreed 
to recognize the republican government as its own, provided it were always 
liberal and Yucatan regarded as a free State in the Confederacy, with the 
right to form its own constitution and establish such laws as it might deem 
convenient for its welfare. Although Mexico admitted, it did not abide 
by, this agreement. The consequence was that in May, 1839, in the city of 
Tizimin (Yucatan), a revolution was started. A lady bearing the illustrious 
name of Virgil—Sefiora Dofia Maria Nicolasa Virgilio—took such a lead- 
ing part in that affair, and acted with so much energy and decision, that 
some persons say it was she who did it all.2. The revolution spread 
throughout the State, and the Maceguals, no longer slaves though their lot 
was a very hard one, were induced to side with their masters, against the 
Federals, by promises which were made only to be broken. The unfor- 
tunate people were assured that if Yucatan triumphed they, the toilers, 
would have to pay no more church taxes, that all other taxes would be 
diminished, and that each man should have land to cultivate for his own 
benefit. The bait was tempting, and the too credulous victims bit the 
hook. — 

Desperate battles were fought during nine months. In February, 1840, 
the State at last succeeded in liberating itself from Mexico. For a time 


1 Hist. de Yucatan, Madrid, 1688. 


* Ensayo historico sobre las revoluciones de Yucatan. Serapio Baqueiro. 
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its future weMare seemed secure, but those at the head of the movement 
had, in their fearless enthusiasm, miscalculated the strength of the country, 
and not sufficiently regarded the fact that, of the six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, the greater number were aborigines among whom a recollec- 
tion of the Conquest was well preserved, not to speak of more recent out- 
rages which were fresh in the memory of all. 

Had the fine promises made by the white men been kept, it is probable 
that the Maceguals, who really have most excellent dispositions, would 
have forgiven much and become loyal adherents of the whites among 
whom they lived. But not even one promise was complied with. Never- 
theless, the sufferers still clung to that fair deceiver Hope, encouraged by 
those whose purpose it served to keep them deluded. 

In October, 1842, some revolutionists provided a body of Maceguals 
with firearms, and instructed them in their management, for again civil 
war had broken out and their help was needed. It was easy enough to 
rekindle a warlike spirit in those descendants of the men who had with 
heroic and persistent valor resisted the mailed Spaniards during a quarter 
of acentury. Side by side with white men and half-breeds the Maceguals 
fought. True to their party and generous to a fault, they brought from 
afar to the seat of war provisions and even what money they could collect. 
So valiant was their conduct that the periodicals of Merida said: “ Sons 
of Tutul Xiu and Cocom [ancient rulers], you are the loyal sons, the 
defenders of the country, and soon the country will reward you!” 

Stanch and true, they fought till victory again was theirs. But what 
of the reward? Those grand promises made in the hour of distress were 
to be forgotten, never fulfilled. What then? The Maceguals had been 
taught the use of firearms. They had fought by the side of their crooked- 
tongued tyrants; what now could prevent the dewn-trodden serfs from 
facing them? Why should not they too strike a blow for their own 
liberty? Still they waited. 

With Mexico new treaties were made at the beginning of 1843. But 
the angel of peace did not long hover over the land, for, owing to Mexico’s 
non-compliance with the treaties, Yucatan in 1846 once more separated 
herself from the Confederacy. Mexico did not keep her agreements with 
Yucatan. Yucatan disregarded her own with the Maceguals. 

Matters were made yet worse by civil war breaking out between Merida 
and Campeche, hitherto forming one State. During that war, in 1847, the 
city of Valladolid, in the eastern part of the State, was the scene of 
atrocities resulting from a fight between a small party calling themselves 
aristocrats, and the people of the suburbs who brought in Maceguals as 
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allies, thus swelling their number to six thousand, while those of the 
opposite party were only three hundred; these were quickly overpowered. 
During eight days the city was sacked ; men, women, and children slaugh- 
tered, and many cruel deeds committed by the-drunken soldiers and their 
allies. Families sought shelter in the parochial church, at the foot of the 
altars, imploring the aid and protection of their patron saints—wooden gods 
that had ears but heard not! Victim after victim was dragged from the 
hallowed edifice to the open square. The sun glared down upon the dead, 
the moans of the dying filled the air. Some acts committed on that 
occasion were so savage that they are best untold. 

Were the Maceguals still hoping for the fulfillment of those fine prom- 
ises? If so, they finally realized that they had waited in vain. 

In July, 1847, it was discovered that those in the district of Valladolid 
were planning a great conspiracy for the destruction of the white people. 
The leaders of the movement were Bonifacio Novelo, Jacinto Pat, and 
Cicilio Chi. Ata rancho called Tzal they had managed to land hunting 
guns obtained from Balize. Suspicions were first aroused by the discovery 
that large quantities of provisions were being stored in one place, and 
everything came to light through the folly of a cacique named Manuel 
Antonio Ay, who in his own village, Chichimila, allowed himself to be 
persuaded to drink heavily in the house of a Justice of the Peace. The 
cacique, no longer having all his wits about him, put his hat on the table. 
In it the Justice saw a letter which, as it belonged to an “ Indian,” he 
did not hesitate to read. Ay, returning to the room, surprised him in the 
act and warned him not to betray him, The letter was in Spanish and 


read as follows: 
“ TEPICH, Fuly, 1847. 
“Sefior Don Manuel Antonio Ay. 


“Dear Sir and Friend: Do me the favor to tell me how many villages 
are notified for the occasion, so that you may let me know when. Also 
I want you to let. me know if it is best, as my intention is, to attack 
Tinosuco, so that we may obtain all necessary provisions. I need your 
answer to govern my actions. You will let me know what day you will 
meet me, because here they are watching me closely ; this is why I inform 
you. You will do me the favor to let me know one or two days in advance. 
Do not fail to answer. I am only our friend who esteems you. 

“CICILIO CHI.” 


The above is a literal translation. Other papers were found, proving 
the conspiracy, and Ay was arrested on July 25. On the following day he 
was shot. 

Vot. XXX.—No. 3.—11 
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Ay was thirty years old and had always been esteemed for his good 
character. He had an interview with his son before being led to execu- 
tion, The boy was twelve years old, and it is said that his father exhorted 
him to take no part in a war against the white man. What became of the 
boy we have not ascertained. Ay did not shed a tear, and when the lad 
began to cry checked him, saying: “ Hush! Weep not! There are people 
here!” He died with stoical courage. 

Cicilio Chi was sent for to meet a decoy at a certain place. But the 
news of Ay’s, execution had reached him, so instead of answering the 
summons he assembled two hundred of his people to guard him and keep 
watch over the village of Chichimila where he was. This came to the 
knowledge of Trujeque, the officer who had been ordered to arrest him. 
With soldiers he started for the village. Sentinels immediately made 
known his approach, and Chi with his guard moved further off. When 
Trujeque arrived he found no men to resist him. The Maceguals had left 
their families in the village, never dreaming that the soldiers would harm 
them. Not yet had they realized -the full ferocity of those men, whose 
evil passions had complete mastery over their better nature. Men and 
officers sacked the houses, robbing what pleased them, and assaulting the 
defenseless women who were quietly attending to their domestic duties— 
those women! always so modest and chaste; even little girls were not 
spared.!. This was the first action in the war of races. It was begun by 
those who had always been the aggressors, the descendants of the Spaniards, 
white and half-breed ; for the Maceguals were as yet only preparing. On 
the 30th of July several suspects were promptly put to death. That very 
night Chi and his men fell like an avalanche on Tepich, shouting, “‘ Death 
to the whites!’”’ Forthwith, the thirty pale-faced families residing at that 
place were killed, One man, Alejo Arana, escaped and carried the news 
to Tihosuco. The all-absorbing idea of the Maceguals was to erase from 
the land their hated oppressors. The terror-stricken cry of “ Indians! 
Indians!” soon spread from rancho to village, village to town, and town 
to city. The martyrdom of their forefathers was not forgotten! They 
could feel no mercy or pity; too long they had endured. The pent-up 
wrath of all those years broke forth with unquenchable fury. The bitter- 
ness of gall, for generations fostered and suppressed within those stoical 
breasts, spread over the land like burning lava froma volcano. Men, 
women, and children were massacred ; the war of races was initiated. 

Troops were sent out to fight the Maceguals in Tepich, but others 
awaited them .on.the road, in ambush, and succeeded in dispersing two or 

} Baqueiro. Vol. 1, p. 238. 
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three companies, At last Captain Ongay with two hundred men forced 
his way, keeping up a steady fire for more than an hour, until he. took 
Tepich. Those who had held the village after killing the white inhabi- 
tants had left everything in place. There had been no disorderly con- 
duct, no robbery, nothing had been disturbed, no house burned. The 
Meceguals had shown no brutal or selfish desire, their only purpose was to 
destroy the enemy of their race. In the barracks were large quantities of 
provisions, as if they had been prepared for forced marches. 

Captain Ongay at once proceeded to act like a savage. He divided his 
men into guerillas, ordering them to burn the houses, fill up the wells, and 
render everything useless. In one building, decrepit old men and women, 
tender infants, and girls blooming with youth and health were shut up; 
the building was then set on fire. Even the contents of the village church 
were burned. Henceforth the Maceguals would burn what fell into their 
hands; the white men had set the example. A flood of fury was about 
to sweep over the land; bitter and more cruel the strife would grow. 

A few days later a party of natives attacked an hacienda, seized what 
money and jewels they could find, killed the son of the lady who owned 
the place, took out his heart and ate it among them (a very ancient cus- 
tom), telling her that she must not weep. 

From that time forward all manner of cruelties were committed. In 
every village, town, and city a pillar of wood or stone was raised, and every 
Macegual suspected of conspiring was there flogged, being afterward left 
for the public to gaze at. A cacique of the village Tixpeual, named Ales- 
sandro Tzab, wrote an account of the treatment he received.! 

He was arrested in his own village while making arrangements with 
the Alcalde to receive government troops, and taken to the prison at Tix- 
kokob, the nearest town. From his cell he heard continual lashings and 
lamentations. At one o’clock in the morning he was led to the whipping 
post, to reach which he traversed an extensive pool of blood. Failing to 
get a declaration from him about things of which he was ignorant, his per- 
secutors suspended him by his ears, tied his hands and feet, and adminis- 
tered twenty-five lashes, then questioned him again. Having nothing to 
tell, he received more lashes. Even a priest, who knew Tzab to be a good 
man, said no word in his behalf. 

On one occasion armed troops forced their way at midnight into sev- 
eral poor huts, and cut the arms of the hammocks not only in which the 
men were resting, but of those wherein women and-children lay. All the 
men, even the very aged and the youths, were taken to the lockup. Rifles 

? Baqueiro. Vol. 1, p. 273. 
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were tightly lashed to their hands and feet, so that the unfortunate creat- 
ures could not bend; thus they were left on the ground all night. With 
the first glimmer of light a crowd collected ; the wives, sisters, and mothers 
of the victims hastened to the lockup carrying chocolate or other refresh- 
ment, which the poor fellows could not drink because of their posture. 
They were only released to be taken to the post, where they were flogged 
till the blood flowed, in the presence of wives and children, who helplessly 
wrung their hands and wept. From there they were led away bound, 
to do public work. Those wretched people had committed no offense, 
nor were they allowed any kind of trial. They were suspected, that was 
enough! Cowards and fools must those individuals have been who em- 
ployed such means to pacify the long-suffering, outraged aborigines. They 
were not treating with savage Apaches, but peace-loving people whose 
patience was exhausted. Honey, not gall, was needed. When war had 
not yet broken out, when the letter of Chi was found in Ay’s possession, 
bloodshed could have been averted ; the smoldering embers could have 
been smothered by kindness, by that improvement, so long vainly promised, 
in the condition of the ill-treated laborers. But the execution of Ay and 
the cruel deeds which followed fanned the embers to an inextinguishable 
blaze. 

To-day Yucatan is regenerated, and its best people regret the cruelties 
that were perpetrated, admitting that the oppressed Maceguals were goaded 
beyond endurance, and had no reason for showing mercy to their tor- 
mentors. 

They did show none. They burned rancho, village, and town, murder- 
ing the inhabitants and robbing what they could lay hands on. One of 
‘the leading traits of their character was, and is, honesty. But they had 
adopted the tactics of their enemies. They had first thought of uprising 
because of the injustice they suffered, and because exorbitant taxes were 
exacted of them by Church and State. But the war was decided by 
the white people and mestizos killing their families and burning their 
homes. In proof of this we make an extract from a letter addressed to 


Father Canuto Vela: ‘These people would not have uprisen but to 
defend their lives. . . . If the contributions are abolished, the Mace- , 
guals will be quiet; . . . otherwise only life or death can decide this 
question. . . . Let the cost of baptism be three reals ;' marriage, ten 
reals, etc. (Signed) JOSE JACINTO PAT.” 


The men for whom Pat asked this reduction of fees were receiving the 
miserable pittance of one real for a long day’s work, 


1 Real = twelve and a half cents. 
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Meanwhile the horrors of civil war were added to those of the war of 
races. The most important cities were ruined and lost, the Maceguals 
continually getting the upper hand, the more easily because of the ridicu- 
lous squabbles between political parties. If all the aborigines had united, 
not a white man would have escaped death. Unfortunately for their 
cause a large number of Maceguals remained in power of the government, 
terrified into subjection by the atrocities inflicted on the more daring of 
their color. The want of unanimity may have been partly due to the 
diversity of race which existed at the time of the Conquest and facilitated 
it, the original natives, Mayas, having been the only ones who never 
yielded. Those who stood by the whites were shown no mercy by their 
struggling countrymen against whom they helped to wage war. 

Gradually the Mayas extended themselves over all the district of 
Valladolid. Again and again the government troops were defeated, not- 
withstanding their determined resistance. On one occasion, being hard 
pressed, they imagined that their adversaries might respect priests in their 
robes of office. Two fathers donned their sacerdotal garments and went 
to the barricade to parley, with the Maceguals; but these, seeing the white 
soldiers take off their hats, shouted: “ Don’t take off your hats for those 
people ; they are nothing but dogs, like yourselves!” 

At last the authorities were driven to sue for peace, and they sent 
written proposals to their adversaries. The reply, of which the following 
is an extract, was penned in the Maya language. 

“T have but one thing to say to you and the venerable holy fathers. 
Why did you not agree among yourselves and be alert when the authori- 
ties began to kill us? Why did you not protect us and rise in our favor 
when the white people killed so many of us? Why did you not do it 
when Father Herrera did as he pleased with the poor Indians? That 
father put his horse’s saddle on one of our people, and rode on him, and 
whipped him, wounding his belly with the spurs. Why had you no pity 
for us when that happened? And xow you remember, zow you know 
that there is a true God. When you were killing us, did you not know 
that there was a true God? You believed only in the name of God vy *.en 
in the darkness of night you were killing us at the whipping post; and 
now you have not even the courage to receive the return of your lashes. 
For if we are now killing you, you first showed us the way. If the homes 
and haciendas of the whites are being burned, it is because you first burned 
Tepich and the ranchos of the poor Indians ; and the white people ate all 
their cattle and stores of grain, and wasted the fields when they passed 
through them, seeking us to kill us with their powder. Twenty-four hours 
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we give you to deliver up your weapons, If you are ready to give them 
up, no harm will be done to you or to your houses; but the houses and 
haciendas of all the white people who do not give up their weapons will 
be burned, and they will be killed besides, because so they have taught us 
to do. All that the white people have done to us we will do to them, so 
that they may see how they like such a return.” 

Yucatan was reduced to a deplorable state—without means, the cour- 
age of the troops gone so that they were deserting in bands, and refugees 
from all over the land pouring into the capital. It was decided that the 
precious objects in the churches would have to be sold to meet the emer- 
gency. They were valued at a hundred and fifty-one thousand dollars. 
A generous act on the part of Cuba made the sacrifice unnecessary. On 
January 29, the government ship Churrucas, commanded by Don Jacobo 
Crespo y Villavicencio, cast anchor in the port of Sisal. The commander 
brought various official communications, in which this generous question 
was put: “ What do the inhabitants of Yucatan need to free themselves 
from the death with which the barbarous Indians menace them ?” 

If the Maceguals were barbarous, what term should be applied to those 
who had made them so desperate ? 

The commander of the Churrucas had received instructions to aid in 
the escape of such families as might wish to leave the country. For this, 
Cuban ships would go along the east coast, and it was to be understood 
that this help would be given without any political aim, simply for human- 
ity’s sake. But although the commission was a purely protective one, if 
the Indians should attack any persons on the shores, within reach of the fire 
of the boats,the Cubans would defend those who called for their protection. 

Forty days after the Churrucas had left Yucatan with the answer of its 
authorities, warships brought from Cuba twenty-two thousand one hundred 
and seventy-one dollars in cash ; two thousand good rifles, with bayonets; 
two hundred cavalry sabres; two mountain mortars—twelve-pounders— 
and other small field-pieces, as well as two hundred quintals of powder. 
These were the principal things that had been asked.! 

In March of the same year the authorities again found themselves in 
such a helpless condition that they decided to try and enlist the support 
of some country that could help them to kill off the struggling aborigines. 
To Mexico they did not wish to apply, after having striven so hard for 
independence; but they could turn to Spain, the mother country, against 
which Yucatan had never struck a blow, liberty having come to her through © 
the efforts of Mexico, 

? Baqueiro. Vol. 1, p. 346. 
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Don Santiago Mendez, then governor, dispatched lengthy documents 
to Spain, to England, and to the United States, asking for help. The 
three nations turned a deaf ear to the appeal; which was natural, if they 
knew that the aid of others had also been invoked. In such a sore strait, 
Yucatan was compelled to once more enter the Mexican Confederacy. 

By the month of May, 1848, more than two hundred and fifty towns 
and villages had been burned; the troops were driven to the very gates of 
the capital, and the Maceguals could float their banner triumphant over 
two-thirds of the land. Their adversaries were reduced to Merida, some 
villages on the coast, and on the highroad of Campeche. Commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture were at a standstill. Things had reached such a 
climax that the governor, head of the country, broke up his household and 
prepared to start for Campeche; while the bishop proposed to sail for 
Havana, taking the nuns of Merida. The abandonment of the city was 
decreed by Church and State, but there was not a piece of clean paper in 
possession of the Government on which to write the proclamation, nor 
could any citizen furnish the desired article. The principal people then 
went to the Governor and induced him to relinquish his intention of 
departing, urging him to one more effort. “We have no means!” he 
exclaimed. To which they justly replied, ‘‘ We shall have less if we leave 
Merida.” 

The city was therefore not abandoned. Its public edifices were con- 
verted into temporary homes for hundreds of refugees who had been com- 
pelled to abandon everything and flee from all parts of the land. They 
were fed and clothed by the people of Merida, who generously shared 
what they had with their more afflicted countrymen. 

The victory of the Maceguals had cost them dear. Their best men had 
perished. They were not well disciplined, and the greater number were 
armed only with machetes. Hundreds were wounded, all more or less ill and 
emaciated; nor was there any among them to give proper surgical assist- 
ance. If they had had good leaders and weapons, their victory might 
have been complete. One thing which they did was continually detri- 
mental to them: always after taking a town or village they drank heavily. 
Thus they were in poor condition when they most needed strength; when 
the panic among the people at Merida subsided, and with help from Mex- 
ico, the combat was renewed. In August the tide turned. Desperately 
the whites and meztizos fought to regain towns and villages. Inch by 
inch, body to body, they contested for the soil, which was strewn with 
heroes dead and dying. Equal courage was displayed on both sides; but 
the Mexicans, well supplied with arms and ammunition, had the advan- 
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tage. The tenacity and endurance of the Maceguals as they were gradu- 
ally beaten back was amazing, suffering as they were from every kind of 
hardship and want. 

In the war of races, as at the time of the Conquest, the priests, with 
some exceptions, did what they could to protect the aborigines from 
cruelty ; but the soldiers submitted their prisoners to abominable outrage, 
acts too shocking to write of. We limit ourselves to stating that captives 
were made to carry the booty, laden like beasts of burden, on forced 
marches, without food or drink, and, reaching their journey’s end, were 
imprisoned till they could be sent to haciendas. The women had to work 
for the soldiers, cook their food, and serve them in other ways. 

The Maceguals condemned only to death were fortunate, and mani- 
fested great stoicism. They walked from their cell with serenity, ascended 
the scaffold with firm step, took the rope and placed it around their own 
neck, waiting to be choked without any appearance or expression of 
regret. The Maceguals always meet death as men should meet it. In 
one instance hemp was handed to a condemned man, with the order to 
make a strong rope. After this was completed the white jailer said: “It 
has to be strong, because it is to hang you.” The Macegual tested it, and 
replied: “ It isnice and strong; it will not break.” Whereupon the other 
exclaimed: “ Man alive! do you not feel bad at the idea of being hung 
in an hour’s time?” The answer was: “ No; but please give me some- 
thing to eat; Iam very hungry.” 

Among the great number killed during the rebellion, none wept or 
prayed before their executioners, and if their relations were present they 
gave them a last embrace with perfect composure. In 1853, when hostil- 
ities had for the time being ceased, four hundred Maceguals were treacher- 
ously slain in the city of Tizimin. 

Various revolutionists had concealed themselves in a cave to avoid the 
authorities. Among them was Captain Narcisso Virgilio, of Tizimin. To 
him an old soldier named Moguel proposed to procure a party of men 
whom he knew to be in a certain place. His offer being accepted, he went 
to Maben, a famous barracks of the Maceguals. Moguel succeeded in 
inducing them to lift their camp, and come near the hiding-place of his 
companions. After an absence of eight days he presented himself to 
them, saying: “The force is at a short distance from us; come and see 
it.” They went, and were amazed to find four hundred Maceguals well 
armed. Virgilio made an agreement with their chief to overthrow the 
government of the State, offering him a large recompense. He counted 
on winning over to his side the national guard of Tizimin and carrying 
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the revolution to the capital. On their way back to Tizimin, Virgilio and 
his men with the Maceguals were met, at a place called Sucopo, by gov- 
ernment troops that had been sent to fight them. Instead of doing this, 
they joined the revolutionists and went to Tizimin. There Virgilio had a 
leading citizen to prepare a document—the Act of Revolution—while he 
himself did what was necessary to assemble the national guard. All the 
aborigines of the neighborhood presented themselves, rot to him, but to 
the chief of their own blood; and soon they harassed Virgilio with 
demands that he was unable to satisfy. Finally the chief told him that 
as his people were the most numerous the others should give up their 
arms tothem. Virgilio realized that he had made a mistake. He had 
circulated his Pronunciamiento in the villages about Tizimin, and not one 
man had responded. He at once resolved on a most ignoble act. Unable 
to make the revolution, and not desiring a frank battle with the Maceguals, 
he decided to put an end to them by cunning. He began by telling the 
chief that as their plan had not been successful, in order to avoid numer- 
cus troops that would certainly arrive soon, they had better return to 
Maben, where he too would go, that they might be convinced of his good 
faith and,adherence. To this the chief agreed, suspecting no perfidy. 

Virgilio then assembled his sergeants, told them all that had hap- 
pened, and ordered them to make a show of preparing to follow him and 
the Maceguals back to the place whence they had been enticed, but 
explained that in reality they were to kill as many as possible of the 
unsuspecting men. He arranged that at the moment of the pretended 
departure he would make them form in front of the national guard at the 
barracks, with the pretext of teaching them some military movement, and 
that when he raised his hat the white soldiers should make a simultaneous 
and heavy discharge on the Maceguals, instantly following up the massa- 
- cre with bayonet and machete. 

When we were in Tizimin the pcople there assured us that during the 
night, while the Maceguals slept, the national guard unloaded all their 
rifles, by order of Virgilio, in order that they might be without means of 
defense. ; 

As agreed, that unworthy officer got the four hundred compactly 
together, stepped aside, and raised his hat. No one fired a shot. He 
replaced his hat and again lifted it. Still not one shot was fired. Each 
moment must have seemed an hour to him. If the soldiers were giving 
him time to change his mind, it was in vain. He did not recoil from the 
horrible deed. Stamping his foot, he in an audible voice called on the 
soldiers to keep their promise. 
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Before the Maceguals could give one thought to the purport of those 
words, a heavy discharge laid low three hundred brave fellows; in a few 
brief minutes the national guard completed its work with bayonet and 
machete. Among those first shot was the chief. The bullets struck him 
just-as he was stepping into his palanquin. 

We fail to find any excuse for that massacre. If Virgilio believed the 
lives of the people of Tizimin endangered by his having brought the 
Maceguals to the city, he should have accompanied them to Maben and 
taken his chance of getting away again. Death for himself and a handful 
of followers would certainly have been pleasanter than the disgrace of 
betraying four hundred fellow-creatures who had confided in him. We 
are not aware that Virgilio was in any way rebuked by the authorities. 

In November, 1850, four years after they had begun the struggle, some 
of the Maceguals, who had so dearly won their liberty, found themselves 
in the southwest part of the peninsula. Dejected and worn with long-con- 
tinued combat and scanty fare, they found a pleasant resting place. One 
of their-number, a mestizo named Barrera, an untiring and terrible enemy 
of the whites, while rambling alone, discovered a cavern and a beautiful 
spring of crystalline water. Close by were some large trees. In the bark 
of one he carved a small cross in order to know the spot again, believing 
that it would be wise to establish a settlement there. He then fetched 
many persons to see it, telling them that it had been made by a heavenly 
being to encourage them to continue the war. As symbol of the god of 
rain the cross had been sacred among the people of Yucatan before the 
Spanish conquest; thus the priests found no difficulty in increasing their 
veneration for that object. It was not long before the tree on which 
Barrera had carved the cross, was blackened with the smoke of candles 
and incense. Barrera then had three solid crosses made and placed there, 
with the idea of increasing the veneration for that spot. Among the 
people he discovered a ventriloquist, named Manuel Nahuat. Taking him 
into his confidence he persuaded him that for the good of all he must 
make his voice sound in one of the crosses. Thus endowed with power of 
speech, the cross ordered the building of a city there,’ and that it should 
be called Chan Santa Cruz (little holy cross). The work was at once 
begun. Later on Barrera had the crosses placed on a high platform. 
Instructed by him, Nahuat made the cross deliver a sermon calculated to 
arouse the depressed spirits of the suffering people and incite them to con- 
tinue the war. As no trickery was suspected, the result may be imagined. 
In obedience to the cross the Maceguals would go forth on forced marches, 


! Thirty-six miles west of Ascension bay. 
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attack any place named, and fight like heroes. But all things come to an 
end, even ventriloquists. 

Chan Santa Cruz had been settled some months, and about two thou- 
sand people were living there, when Mexican troops made their way to the 
place. There was cruel slaughter, and the voice of the cross was hushed 
in death. Barrera and Nahuat had kept their secret; but the Mexicans, 
besides killing the ventriloquist, had carried away the cross. Another was 
made. Then Barrera took into his confidence Juan de Ja Cruz Pat. This 
man studied to dissimulate his voice that he might speak near the cross, 
and in order that he could not be seen it was publicly announced that the 
cross had said it would speak at night only, and in darkness. In profound 
obscurity the people knelt on the floor, beating their breasts and saying, 
“ Ciltch Ca Yum” (holy father), while the cross ordered and advised accord- 
ing to instructions received from the chiefs by Cruz Pat. Thus the decep- 
tion was continued, 

During thirty years the Maceguals kept up an active warfare, gradually 
driving the whites northward, until the hostile natives really had nearly 
two-thirds of the soil to themselves. They detest a clan of their own 
blood, who call themselves Icaiches and recognize the Campeche govern- 
ment, although free and independent. The Icaiches greatly fear those of 
Chan Santa Cruz, having received very rough treatment in a battle with 
them. 

At the present time in Chan Santa Cruz there are white outlaws, escaped 
convicts from Honduras, negro and Chinese runaways from the same place. 
The Chinese manufacture gunpowder, for the Maceguals have accumulated 
plenty of weapons, buying a few at a time in British Honduras, where 
Scotch and Yucatan merchants gladly sell rifles and ammunition to any one 
who gives good money in return. We have heard injudicious persons in 
Yucatan talk about burning Balize and its English residents, as if the Eng- 
lish were entirely responsible for the war of races. The fact is that their 
own countrymen, those who to evade military service live in British Hon- 
duras, trade with the independent natives, some even going to Bacalar for 
that purpose. Bacalar (long. W. from Greenwich 88° 39’, lat. N. 18° 39’) is 
a town on the west shore of Lake Bacalar, that is fifteen miles long and 
about twenty miles from the northern frontier of British Honduras. It 
has less than a thousand inhabitants, Maceguals. In 1848 it was a thriving 
place, occupied by whites, mestizos, and by aborigines. The Maceguals 
besieged it for three days and took it, though it cost them many lives, the 
city being walled and defended with cannon. As much as possible they 
avoided the balls by throwing themselves flat on the ground. From time 
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to time they shouted to their opponents: “ Don’t waste your shot; we 
shall take you in the end!” 

Exercising the most admirable self-control when they made their way 
into the town, they did not seek to avenge their fallen comrades, but 
behaved with decency and decorum. They told the people, who were 
now entirely in their power, that they did not wish to harm them nor rob 
their goods; that all they required was their weapons. Having obtained 
these, the Maceguals allowed every one to take his valuables and depart 
without insult or injury. They themselves remained in the town, using 
the houses just as they found them, neither destroying nor displacing 
anything, no man appropriating any article to himself. This was testified 
to by soldiers who retook the place a year later, by surprise, coming by the 
river, whence no one suspected their approach. A second time the Mace- 
guals besieged and captured it, and, in order to avoid another surprise, 
they then demolished the city wall. To this day they hold Bacalar; it is 
their trading port, reached through the river Hondo and the creek called 
Chaac.~ They keep organized troops constantly on duty there. 

While living in Balize the writer had more than one conversation with 
a German merchant named Kraft! and also with one Jose Andrade of Val- 
ladolid, Yucatan. Andrade had been a resident of British Honduras for 
many years, and he acted as official interpreter to the Maceguals. 

-He and Kraft had been to Chan Santa Cruz more than once ; they gave 
us some information about that place and its people. While we were 
in Corozal, British Honduras, some chiefs visited that town, and were 
brought to our house, where we conversed with them. They and several 
lads accompanying them wore spotlessly white garments. All were very 
gentle and persuasive in their manners. Their large soft brown eyes 
never evaded the most searching look. The chiefs in bidding us farewell 
said: “‘ Good-by, till we meet in Chan Santa Cruz.” Afterward, when we 
thought of visiting that place, we received a kindly message from one of 
their number, saying that it was the intention of the others to keep us 
always among them if we ever went there. The plan did not meet with 
our approbation, we therefore did not undertake the journey. 

Chan Santa Cruz is said to be a strongly built city. It has a great 
square whose west side is occupied by one vast building, made as a dwell- 
ing for Bonifacio Novelo, who was elected as Tatich or high-priest. In 
the middle of the house is a church that projects to near the centre of the 
square. The speaking cross, unquestioned oracle, was kept in the church 
for many years; but a time came when it refused to remain in the city, 


* Kraft acted as American Consul in Spanish Honduras up to the time of his death. 
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because so much blood had been shed there, and ordered itself to be car- 
ried to Tulum (castle). The place thus named is a fortified ancient city 
on the east coast. Foaming waves dash against the lofty rock on which 
stands a grand old castle, built a few thousand years ago by the Maya 
people. About one mile inland is Tulum village, with a few hundred 
inhabitants, governed, if she yet lives, by a woman named Maria Uicab. 
They called her queen, and she was always on friendly terms with those of 
Chan Santa Cruz. She had a son who, while yet a lad, was captured by 
Colonel Traconis, now Governor of Yucatan. When the boy grew up he 
became a coachman in the city of Merida. 

It took some time to build the great church. While it was being done 
many incursions were made among the white people. Prisoners of war 
and booty were always brought to the Tatich. He kept female captives 
in a strong prison on the west side of the square, under guard; they were 
obliged to work, and were not allowed to go in the streets. As for booty, 
the Tatich accumulated so much gold coin and ornaments that he had it 
melted down into bars which he buried in various places. It was but nat- 
ural that the people should want to know where some of that wealth was ; 
but he obstinately refused to tell. For this reason a Council of chiefs 
agreed that he should be put to death, and he was beheaded. At the 
same time many of the white women whom he had held captive were 
executed, the rest being set to do domestic work in various families. Some 
of the hidden gold was found beneath certain trees, but the greater portion 
is still concealed, the Tatich having died with his secret. The treasure is 
supposed to be in a cave at Chunan Tunich, half way between Chan Santa 
Cruz and Ascension bay. 

Three hundred years of persistent effort had made the Maceguals 
observers of Roman Catholic forms; so that when a priest became their 
captive they had one of their own people to learn from him, like a parrot, 
all the Latin required in the celebration of the mass. Every morning at 
three o’clock that ceremony is complied with. Little girls and boys are 
taught to sing and kept exclusively for that office; they are called “little 
angels.” In those religious services the Maya tongue is never used; but 
for business transactions no other is admitted. It is a fact worthy of notice 
that the Mayas, up to the time when white men invaded their land, used 
no written bonds in business transactions. They knew well enough how to 
write, but their word was a bond that no one thought of breaking. On 
occasions of great importance the contracting parties would solemnly bind 
themselves by drinking from one goblet. Now, taught by the ‘hite man, 
they distrust each other, and use documents. 
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Extensive barracks occupy the north side of the square. Every youth 
on completing his twelfth year is obliged to learn the use of firearms and 
serve under officers who are subject toa general. From the time of the 
revolt up to very recently, when his death occurred, Crecencio Poot was 
the general in command. He occasionally had a hard time of it, not hav- 
ing been allowed to come to any decision without the sanction of the 
Council of chiefs. Even his men insisted that “when all the troops order, 
the chief must obey,” and had he resisted too obstinately his luckless head 
would have paid the penalty. Crecencio Poot outlived all the others who 
first raised the cry, ‘“‘ Death to the whites!” Hewas married three times. 
His third wife was a pretty white woman named Pastora Leal, taken 
prisoner in the town of Tunkas in 1864, when she was about eighteen 
years old. Poot treated her kindly, but she was never reconciled to her 
lot, and was reported as having said that she would abandon her children 
provided she could return to her own people. 

Although Poot had been brought up. and educated by a priest, whom 
he killed at the beginning of the war, he employed a clerk to read and 
writc for him, while he passed the greater part of his time in agricultural 
pursuits with his numerous sons, It is customary to keep stored in Chan 
Santa Cruz enough grain to feed all its people for two or three years—a 
wise precaution against drought or plague of locusts. Poot understood 
the Spanish language well, but obstinately refused to speak a word of it. 
He established several haciendas for himself, and had good houses, but in 
the town contented himself with a thatched hut, and nothing more: than 
hammocks for furniture. His simple fare was served on a small low table 
placed by the hammock in which he sat. 

The Maceguals are abstemious eaters, Their kitchens are separate 
structures, a few paces distant from the dwelling. The extensive forests 
abound with deer and other game, but little hunting is done, those people 
not being great meat eaters. Their favorite food is fish, though they live 
chiefly on corn, beans, and red pepper. They keep many domesticated 
fowls. 

The population of Chan Santa Cruz is less than five thousand. A lot 
of Chinese, brought to Balize as servants a few years ago, deserted in a 
body and made their way to the city of the Maceguals, who received them 
kindly, calling them brothers. But they dislike negroes. 

As in olden times, the Mayas are much addicted to the use of string 
liquor, and have several distilleries. 

They have no written code of laws, but know more about those of their 
forefathers than is generally believed. They read the Old Testament and 
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follow its teachings—eye for eye, tooth for tooth. Murderers are given a 
death like the one they have inflicted. Acting up to this doctrine, they treat 
captives as they themselves used to be treated. On one occasion eight 
hundred were compelled to carry booty. Those who became unable to 
proceed were killed as the Spaniards used to kill the Mayas. As soon as 
the prisoners arrived at headquarters the cross ordered their death be- 
cause the Book (Old Testament) said that the enemy must be killed by fire 
and sword. All were bound hand and foot; then a party of soldiers, with 
heavy machetes, struck off every head. 

In most cases, clever and gifted persons were spared, especially musi- 
cians. The Maceguals do not subject female captives to indignities other 
than those inflicted on male prisoners; the women can even avoid matri- 
mony by claiming to be already married. On one occasion, when a band 
of white people was brought in, they were placed in file and asked one by 
one, “ Would you like to be a wizard and learn to fly?” Those who 
replied yes were told to step forward, and were afterward killed, being 
informed that they would “fly in the belly of the buzzards.” Their 
bodies were thrown outside of the city, for carrion birds to devour. Only 
one man escaped, a merchant of Campeche. He cunningly answered, “ No, 
I want to remain among you.” They spared his life, but gave him a beat- 
ing at the church door to “ beat the devil out,” as the white men used to 
do to them if they only arrived late for mass. Then they married him to an 
ugly, bad-tempered crone, and made him work six months without any 
payment. Sefior Loesa remained there several years, but by prudent 
behavior gained the confidence of the chiefs so that he was allowed to 
go under guard to Bacalar to purchase dry goods, of which he was a good 
judge. His mind was bent on escaping, and he watched for an opportu- 
nity. Sentries were patrolling the shore; there too, loitering, was a poor 
captive who had lost one hand. Sefior Loesa saw his chance. Being 
close to one of the sentinels, he struck the one-handed man, bidding him 
not to be so lazy, but to go with him to fetch wood. They embarked in 
a very small canoe to obtain fuel along the bank. When out of hearing, 
Loesa said to his companion, “ Pull for your life, paddle with all your 
strength, or I will throw you overboard!” Two minutes later they were 
hotly pursued, but succeeded in getting into the river Hondo just asa 
mahogany raft was passing. They were taken on it, and so got away. 

In December, 1878, General Teodosio Canto of Yucatan, who was in 
New York in July, 1893, and whose portrait appeared in the 7rzbune, went 
to British Honduras in the guise of a trader, under the assumed name of 
Pinto. The undertaking was his own, his object being to approach the 
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chiefs and ascertain their frame of mind regarding Mexican authority. He 
intended offering himself as a mediator between them and his government. 

At Christmas time a Fair is held at Corozal, British Honduras. The 
Maceguals go there to make purchases and enjoy the festivity. Canto 
thought it would be a good opportunity to meet the chiefs on British 
territory, where they would not attempt to do him violence. Had he first 
gone to the authorities of the colony they might have aided him in his 
laudable undertaking, but he supposed he could easily succeed without 
assistance. 

To hide his purpose, and meet his people in a casual way, the General 
set up a gaming table on the fair grounds, his object being to attract the 
Maceguals without arousing their suspicion. He could converse fluently in 
their own Maya language. 

It happened that in Corozal there were men who had served under 
Canto, who is one of the most famous and fearless of Yucatan soldiers. 
They had left their country seeking the protection of the British flag in 
order to avoid being pressed into military service. The assumed name of 
Pinto was therefore detrimental, for Canto’s old acquaintances told the 
Maceguals who he was, and the fictitious name made them suspect his hon- 
esty of purpose. Nevertheless, pretending to know nothing, they accepted 
his invitation to drink and gamble. In playing, Canto amused himself by 
testing their honesty. First, he paid them too little; they told him the 
sum was incomplete. Next, he gave them too much. Then they asked: 
“ Art drunk, Sefior Pinto, or knowest not how to count? But a moment 
ago thou gavest too little, and now too much. Take thy money, and be 
more careful!” 

This did Canto no good in the opinion of those whom he wished to 
conciliate, but when he invited the chiefs to meet him at the house of 
a friend they consented, There they had a long talk, Canto telling them 
that they were all brothers, and it was much to be regretted that the war 
should have lasted so long, both sides having suffered severely. He ended 
by proposing to act as mediator with the Mexican government if the 
Maceguals desired to make proposals of peace. 

Alonzo Chablé, third in the Council of chiefs, listened till Canto had 
finished, then asked: “If your intentions are honest, why did you change 
your name? How can we believe the words of a man who is ashamed of 
his own name and obliged to hide it? How much has the government 
paid you to try to deceive us?” 

Canto was taken aback and hotly asserted the truth, that he was not 
paid, having come of his own free will, at his own expense, and with the 
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best intentions. But Chablé retorted, “ No, you lie! had your intentions 
been good you would have come as General Canto, not as Mr. Pinto. 
Nevertheless, if your purpose indeed be honest, come to Chan Santa Cruz 
and lay your proposals before the Council of chiefs. Here we are in neu- 
tral territory, where we have no right to broach a matter of so great impor- 
tance. And, besides, I have no authority from the Council to speak about 
these affairs. You had better return to your Government, and say that 
we want to have nothing to do with it.” The meeting ended in unfriendly 
words, the Maceguals being incensed at what they considered an insult from 
the Government—a proposal for them to admit the power from which they 
had freed themselves, and give up the land they had reconquered at such 
a frightful cost. 

General Canto, on his part, is said to have sworn at them and threat- 
ened to go immediately to Yucatan, whence he would return in the follow- 
ing April at the head of five thousand men to take Bacalar and Chan Santa 
Cruz, sixty miles inland. Canto’s own countrymen, in order to keep the 
friendship of the Maceguals, offered to deliver him into their hands. Their 
plan was to invite him to a party, drug him, and at midnight put him in a 
canoe, take him to the other side of the river Hondo, out of British ter- 
ritory, and leave him in their power. A woman who happened to hear of 
this arrangement warned Canto of his danger, telling him to leave Corozal 
immediately. It was then eight o’clock in the evening, and he at once 
embarked in his own boat. Sixteen hours later he sailed into the harbor 
of Balize. 

Though not aware of it, Canto had been under police surveillance in 
Corozal, for his own protection, and would in any event have been saved 
from his disloyal countrymen. We were living in Balize at that time. In 
friendly conversation with Governor Barlee,' Dr. Le Plongeon happened 
to mention the presence of our friend Canto in Corozal. The Governor 
had not been informed of it. He immediately ordered that Canto’s 
movements should be watched; partly because the Yucatecans had often 
threatened to reduce the colony to ashes, and partly because the Governor 
wished that no harm should befall a famous soldier of Yucatan while on 
British territory. When the plot was laid against Canto’s life, the police 
knew of it, and were on the spot to prevent abduction. They had orders 
to arrest him, if necessary for his safe keeping, and order him to Balize on 
his own boat. 


? Sir Frederick Palgrave Barlee was remarkable for his wisdom and goodness. He was knighted 
for his many public services. He caused the establishment of a line of steamers between New 
Orleans and British Honduras. Sir Frederick died while governor of Trinidad. 

Voit. XXX.—No. 3.—12 
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Arriving in the harbor, Canto came across a yacht in which he heard 
a gentleman speaking Spanish. It was Mr. Peyrefit, an intimate friend 
of ours, and brother-in-law of the very woman who had warned Canto of 
his danger. Knowing that we were in Balize, the general asked Peyrefit 
if he knew our place of residence. Mr. Peyrefit then brought him to our 
house, where he lived till he returned to Yucatan. 

Canto’s threat of taking five thousand men to Bacalar was at once 
carried to the Council of chiefs, who immediately sent two thousand men 
to attack the towns of Peto and Tekax. They were repulsed, but at a 
place called Tazib they captured forty persons, who were made to march 
back with them. Within the city limits they were left free to work for 
their living, with the understanding that if one tried to escape all should 
suffer death. A man and his two sons, knowing that they sealed the fate 
of their fellow captives, ran away. They were overtaken and killed, nine 
miles from the city. The death seatence was then pronounced on all the 
prisoners ; the chiefs refused to spare any, saying that as the white people 
did not know how to keep their word, the Maceguals must. show them 
that they did. 

After establishing their city, the Mayas made it a rule not to kill cap- 
tives who could contribute to the welfare or pleasure of their community. 
The result is that they have among them excellent workmen, even jewel- 
ers; also teachers for their public schools, where children of both sexes 
are educated. There is a band of musicians supplied with instruments 
from British Honduras, It is well known that a Macegual will walk 
many miles to pay even a few cents at the time promised; consequently 
their credit is good in Balize, where they purchase dry goods, fine wines, 
potted meats, cheese, butter, perfumes, and other things much appreci- 
ated by them. No merchant hesitates to give them credit for a few 
hundred dollars, but they generally pay cash. 

Any one in the British colony wishing. to cut logwood on the Chan 
Santa Cruz territory pays three hundred dollars a year for the privilege ; 
the Maceguals then consider the wood-cutters under their protection for 
the time being, and faithfully defend them. 

In January, 1884, General Canto again went to British Honduras and 
had a meeting with Maceguals in the Balize government house, in pres- 
ence of Hon. H. Fowler, then governor pro tempore, and to whom we are 
indebted for the following account. He was neutral in the matter, his 
presence being desired only to make the transaction of a dona-fide character. 

A preliminary agreement was drawn up providing for the recognition 
of the Mexican government, and the appointment of officials subject to 
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the approval of the Maceguals. Juan Chuc, dignified and circumspect, 
the most pacific of the chiefs, was the one with whom Canto dealt on that 
occasion. The agreement also provided for the mutual surrender of crim- 
inals, Canto went to Mexico to place the matter before the Federal 
Government. His plan was rejected. 

In September, 1885, there was a massacre in Chan Santa Cruz; almost 
a repetition of what took place in 1541.!| Among the white captives was 
the wife of one Avila. In 1880 he went to Corozal, and meeting two 
chiefs there induced them to let him go to see his wife. He professed to 
be actuated solely by affection, but while intoxicated admitted that his 
purpose was to obtain from her a document giving him the right to dis- 
pose of her property. The Maceguals with their habitual irony told him 
that as he loved his wife so dearly he must remain; and they gave him a 
house in which to live with her. Avila hid his chagrin and worked his 
way into the confidence of the chiefs. Some time had elapsed when he 
begged permission to go home, settle his affairs, and return with his 
capital, for he saw he could make money there. He did return. Not 
long afterward, Chablé, the third chief, died. Avila was then elevated 
to the vacant post. But all this time he was a spy, furnishing the Mexi- 
cans with information, and striving to make some Maceguals traitors to 
their own people, by accepting Mexican control. He with Andrade, the 
official interpreter, succeeded in organizing a party. Juan Chuc, always 
good and non-bellicose, was prevailed on to put himself at the head of the 
party, coaxed into the notion that it would be advantageous to the Mace- 
guals. The other chiefs found out what was going on. They said not 
a word, but pushed forward the preparations for a festival which they 
celebrate every year at the time of the equinox. The Maceguals of 
Tulum and other places were invited. They came, and the festivity 
lasted several days. When it was drawing to a close, and things were at 
their gayest, a signal was given. Whereupon all those who had contem- 
plated submitting to Mexico, together with the few white people who had 
induced them to do so, had their throats cut; just as Nachi Cocom 
served the ambassadors of Tutul Xiu in 1541. Juan Chuc managed to 
escape, but every member of his family was put to death. Andrade the 
interpreter was among the number executed. We knew him well, and 
cannot recall one redeeming trait in his character. 

The Maceguals and their adversaries have suffered too much at each 
other's hands for either to forget. The aborigines living among the white 
men now have some educational advantages, and their work is a little 


1 Magazine of American History, vol. xix. p. 115. 
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better paid than heretofore. These two things will probably prevent a 
second uprising of the laborers. Moreover, they were not the most 
valiant who yielded at the time of the rebellion, and their offspring are 
not of the best Maya stock. There are many haciendas where two or 
three hundred indebted servants have more than one cause of grievance. 
They are free citizens, but are bound to their employer by debt for goods 
and money advanced by him at various times. The law is that they can- 
not leave his service till the debt be paid, which is rarely done, because 
the wages are not liberal and nearly all the men drink spirituous liquor. 
This is sold on every hacienda in a shop owned by the master or his 
major domo. When an establishment is put up for sale, the debt of the 
men is on the inventory, just as the cattle or any other fixture; thus 
the laborers pass to the hands of the newcomer. Planters assert that if 
they did not bind the workmen in that manner, they would have none 
when most needed, because the Indians will not labor unless compelled by 
need. 

Meanwhile, the independent Maceguals are not making war, but their 
present standing deprives the Mexicans of the most fertile part of the 
peninsula, extensive forests rich in valuable timber. So that even now the 
white man’s conquest of Yucatan is not complete, though begun three 
hundred and sixty-four years ago. The Maceguals have certain prophe- 
cies to the effect that once again they will rule throughout the peninsula. 
But a great nation they can never again be. They are degraded, physi- 
cally and intellectually. Like one who has reached second childhood, they 
may linger, but are doomed to fall into that bottomless abyss, the past. 
AUGUST, 1893. 
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SOME OF WASHINGTON’S KIN 
By Mrs. MARY STARLING PAYNE 


“ To my friends Eleanor Stuart and Hannah Washington of Fairfield I 
give each a mourning ring of the value of one hundred dollars.” So reads 
a bequest in General Washington’s will. In the appendix to Albert 
Wells’ Genealogy of the Washingtons (which Mr, Henry Waters truly 
pronounces an utterly false and absurd publication, but which has never- 
theless some truths about the family) he inquires who these ladies were. 
Doubtless, he answers, “some descendants of Laurence Washington the 
emigrant, the brother of John of Bridges creek.” Well! he is mistaken. 
The first lady is easily identified; she was the widow of John Custis 
(the son of Mrs. Washington), who married Dr. David Stuart a friend and 
intimate associate of the Mount Vernon family. General Washington paid 
her that attention, I suppose, from a sense of her own merits and as a 
mark of respect to the mother of his adopted children, her own two 
youngest, whom he took to his heart and home on the death of the young 
father. But Mrs. Hannah Washington “of Fairfield” is not so well 
known. General Washington had a sister-in-law named Hannah, wife 
of John Augustine Washington, and daughter of Colonel John Bushrod, 
so he distinguishes this as “of Fairfield.” In General Washington’s 
letter to Sir Isaac Heard he says, “ Laurence, son of Augustine and Jane 
Washington, married July 19, 1743, to Anne eldest daughter of Hon. 
William Fairfax.” Another record states that Warner Washington (son 
of Major John, the elder brother of Augustine), after the death of his first 
wife, married Hannah the youngest daughter of Hon. William Fairfax, so 
then Annie and Hannah Fairfax were sisters, one married to General 
Washington’s half-brother Laurence from whom he inherited Mount 
Vernon, and the other married to his first cousin Warner Washington. 
General Washington had only one uncle on his father’s side—Major John 
Washington, born in 1692, died September 1, 1746, Till the advent of 
George, he was the great man of the family, the head of it, the elder 
brother, the only one much considered in those times. He inherited 
the lion’s share of the estate, and the younger ones put up with the leav- 
ings, all to keep up the family name and respectability centred in the 
oldest son. Not many know anything of him. He was a rich man, made 
more so by his marriage with a Gloucester county heiress, Katherine 
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Whiting, whose tomb, covered with armorial carving, is in good preservation 
at his old home, High Gate, Gloucester, with a young daughter’s also. 
“Time’s effacing fingers” have left few such. I will copy them as of 
interest in themselves and as connected with the family of one in whom 
all good Americans feel interest: 


Mrs. KATHERINE WASHINGTON, 
born May 22nd, 1694, and died Feb. 7th, 1743. 


There is upon it an urn with four mastiffs’ heads at top, bottom and 
at each side. ‘“ Underneath this stone lyeth interred the body of Mrs, 
Katherine Washington—wife of Major John Washington and daughter 
of Col. Henry Whiting by Elizabeth his wife. She was in her several 
stations a loving, obedient wife, a tender and indulgent mother, a kind 
and compassionate mistress, and, above all, an exemplary Christian; she 
departed this Life aged forty-nine years, to the great grief of all who had 
the happiness of her acquaintance.” On the tomb of Elizabeth Washing- 
ton is.inscribed : 

“In the well grounded certainty of an immortal resurrection—here lies 
the remains of Elizabeth the daughter of John & Katherine Washington. 
She was a maiden, virtuous without reservedness, wise without affectation, 
beautiful without knowing it. She left this Life on the 5th day of Feb., 
in the year 1736, in the 20th year of her age.” On her tomb is the urn, 
with three stars surrounded with foliage and surmounted by a griffin’s 
head. 

Warner Washington was the son of Katherine and brother of Elizabeth ; 
he was also the brother of the Katherine, who was the first wife of her 
cousin Fielding Lewis and who, when dying, begged her husband to marry 
their cousin Betty, daughter of her uncle Augustine ; he obediently did so, 
all the more readily, as Betty was sweet sixteen and beautiful. She wasa 
true mother to her dead cousin’s little boy, and raised him with her 
own brood, as one of her own. A noble woman, a true sister of George 
Washington. : 

Warner Washington was a widower when he married Hannah Fairfax, 
and it is to be fairly presumed that he made her acquaintance during his 
visits to his relations at Mount Vernon, who were neighbors to the Fair- 
faxes; he lived at his father’s old homestead at High Gate, till need or 
caprice caused him to move to Frederick now Clark county, where he 
died in 1791. In 1799 his widow hearing of the illness of her brother, the 
Hon. Bryan Fairfax, made a journey from their homestead “ Fairfield” to 
“Mount Eagle,” near Alexandria on Hunting creek, and her experiences are 
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embodied in this letter dated Dec. 7, 1799, just before General Washington’s 
death. The handwriting was beautiful and legible as print, no misspelled 
words, no errors in grammar; a profusion of capitals alone shows the differ- 
ence between a well-educated lady now and then, and a certain quaintness 
of expression was also the style or habit at that time. It is addressed to 
her son Mr. Fairfax Washington: 


Dec. 7, 1799. 

I have the pleasure of informing my Dear son, that I found his Lordship greatly 
mended, though still weak, he had paid some morning visits to Alexandria the day we got 
down—he has no legs left now and indeed his whole body is greatly emaciated. We were 
very lucky as to weather and roads, in our journey down. We left Lacy’s (where I was 
told I should get to my Brother's funeral) before sunrise and only stopped to feed, which 
enabled us to get to Mount Eagle by 5 o’clock, Where we were agreeably surprised to 
find my Brother in the Dining room, His Lordship has invited 16 gents here to day, 
so we are to have a feast, all of those who paid visits since his arrival and during his illness, 
—It is so long since I have conversed with Noblemen that it was very awkward, the first 
day to address either my brother or sister by their titles, indeed I have only gotten over 
my difficulty to day. It began to rain very hard on Wednesday night and has continued 
small rain ever since, though this is Saturday, which has made the roads extremely bad— 
I shall go to town on Monday and get the things for the Doctor against Tom gets down. 
The family join in love and good wishes to all at Fairfield. 

I am your affectionate Mother, 


H. WASHINGTON. 
addressed to Mr. Fairfax Washington 
Fairfield, to be left at Battletown 


now Berryville 


I sent a copy of this letter to a friend in Virginia, and in his answer was 
this extract : “ Mount Eagle is just one mile from Alexandria across Hunt- 
ing Creek; it was the residence of Lord Bryan Fairfax who succeeded the 
old Lord of Greenaway Court; 4zs son relinquished the title and became 
the minister of Christ’s Church, Alexandria. Lacy’s was a house of private 
entertainment half way between Berryville or Battletown as it was formerly 
called (and many of the old people call it so to this day) and Alexandria. 
Fairfield is near Berryville, and was owned some time ago by Mr. Thornton 
Pendleton. He got it from the Washingtons. The tombstones of Lord 
Bryan Fairfax and his wife (Miss Cary) are still to be seen at Mount Eagle.” 

When Sir Isaac Heard wrote to General Washington an inquiry about 
his family in 1791, he was in Philadelphia, away from all sources of infor- 
mation, and I judge was a good deal bothered to answer it in the style 
and with the dignity which the subject demanded; the winding up of that 
celebrated letter exhibits a mixture of impatience and embarrassment and a 
confusion of ideas not at all calculated to do credit to the Father of our 
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Country. He seems glad to wash his hands of a disagreeable duty; but 
in his extremity he called upon this friend of his earlier years and the kins- 
woman of his later, and she assisted him in making out the family records. 
Mr. Albert Wells did not know this, or he would not have given her three 
brothers-in-law, sons of John Washington, who never existed. I do not 
know when this interesting lady died; her two sons Fairfax and Whiting 
moved to Kentucky in 1812 with the remnant of a vast estate, but a few 
years of open house and overseers left them extremely poor. Their descend- 
ants are in Kentucky and in Mississippi and indeed scattered through the 
South, and are people of high integrity, and are now many of them of wealth 
and position. One of Hannah Fairfax Washington’s daughters married 
her cousin the son of Hon. Bryan, but I think left no descendants. 


HOPKINSVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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TOUCHING HIS MARCH TO THE RELIEF OF THE CONTINENTAL FORCES 
BEFORE QUEBEC 
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1776 
By APPLETON MORGAN 


[On July 19, 1775, the general court of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts met at Watertown, as Boston was in the hands of the British 
forces under General Gage. Among the delegates were Elisha Porter, 
delegate from the town of Hadley, and Abner Morgan, delegate from the 
town of Brimfield, Hampden county, the latter of whom had just left 
Harvard college and been sworn in as a barrister-at-law, and had been 
commissioned a “justice of the quorum” for Hampden county. On 
Sunday, January 21, 1776—the general court then sitting seven days in a 
week, in view of the exigencies of the times—the house of representa- 
tives voted to raise a regiment of seven hundred and twenty-eight men 
from Berkshire and Hampshire counties, and to tender their services to 
General Washington for an expedition to Canada. On the twenty-second 
day of January, both Mr. Porter and Mr. Morgan received their commis- 
sions as colonel and major respectively of this regiment, “from the 
Council of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, at Watertown, the twenty 
second Day of January in the sixteenth year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King George the Third, A.D. 1776.” This was one of a number of other a 
regiments raised for the same purpose, some of which proceeded into % 
Canada over Arnold’s route via the valley of the Kennebec in Maine, and 
others the route va -Ticonderoga, which was Colonel Porter’s line of 
march. The very interesting diary here reprinted is at present in the 
possession of Colonel Porter’s great-grandson, Samuel D. Smith, Esq., of 
Hadley, Massachusetts, and by his permission has been copied for me, and 
the privilege accorded me of sending it to the Magazine of American 
Hiistory.. It is written on blank pages inserted in an almanac, of which 
the title-page runs: Zhe North American’s ALMANACK and LADIES and 
GENTLEMEN'S Diary for the year of our LORD CHRIST, 1776. Printed by 
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J. THOMAS, in Worcester, B. EDISON in Watertown, and S. & E. HALL 
in Cambridge. 

Colonel Porter had one son, Samuel, whose daughter was the mother 
of Mr. S. D. Smith of Hadley, the present owner of the diary reprinted 
below. Colonel Porter’s first wife, and mother of his children, was Sarah 
Jewett, daughter of Patience Phillips. At her death he married her 
cousin, Abigail Phillips, a descendant of Rev. George Phillips, a clergy- 
man of the Established church, who became a Puritan and accompa- 
nied Winthrop to the new world in 1630. He was settled at Watertown, 
and his sons in Salem and Andover—Samuel founding Andover sem- 
inary. Colonel Porter graduated at Harvard college, 1761, and died in 
1790 at Hadley, aged fifty-four. Major Morgan served as a field officer 
until 1781. At Crown Point, July 8, 1776, he drew up an address of 
the field officers to General John Sullivan on the occasion of his with- 
drawing from command of the army in Canada. August 29, 1778, he 
was promoted to the rank of brigade major, and detached to supervise 
enlistments. After the war he continued to be prominent in affairs. In 
1782-he was chairman of the committee of western Massachusetts “ for 
taking up persons dangerous to the commonwealth.” In 1798 he was 
the assessor in the levying of the direct tax of two million dollars levied 
by act of congress, 1798. He was for twenty-two years selectman, being - 
chairman of the board for twenty-one years of the time, and represented 
Brimfield in the general court from 1789 to 1801. The house he built in 
1783 still stands, the largest and strongest in Brimfield, Massachusetts. 
He was an ardent Federalist, and I have in my possession a memorial 
which he sent to the general court, advising a temporary withdrawal of 
the state of Massachusetts from the Federal Union rather than consent to 
the policy of the war of 1812. But when the contrary policy was decided 
upon, none were more earnest than he. (The above is a piece of history 
which shows iuat the doctrine of state rights was not unique south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line.) Major Morgan died November 7, 1837, aged 
ninety-two years. He is buried in Forest Hills cemetery, Lima, New 
York, the inscription upon his monument reading: “ Abner Morgan, an 
officer of the Revolution, and a member of the Massachusetts bar.” He 
was born January 7, 1746, the son of Joseph Morgan and Ruth Miller his 
wife, and great-great-grandson of Miles Morgan, the emigrant who settled 
Springfield in 1632. The family were among the original patentees of the 
precinct known as Brimfield, which on their petition was set apart by 
Governor Stoughton in 1700, the petition alleging that Springfield was 
getting so populous that land was falling short, “any thoughts of such 
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falling short being very afflictive to us,” lest there should be “a want of 
accommodations for our Posterity to live comefortabley thereon, the want 
whereof may enforce their removing (as wel as some of ourselves) out of 
this province to such Place where they may obtain land to live on—some 
of our young men being already gon & others endeavoring to sute them- 
selves in the neighborn colony where new Places are agoeing forward & 
Incouragements offered us whereby we are in Hazzard of being diminished 
and weakened ourselves.” 

The town laid out in accordance with this petition has been one of the 
most patriotic and public-spirited in history. Although not possessing 
more than eleven hundred polls, the town voted £176.8, August 16, 1776, 
to pay soldiers for the continental army, and actually sent in all the total 
of four hundred and fifteen soldiers to the patriot service. The town 
records show that not only in the Revolution, but that to the calls of the 
prior continental wars, and the two sieges of Louisburg, to the war of 
1812, and even to the dispersing of Shays’ rebellion, the town responded 
promptly, raising a full quota of men and money in each case for the 
patriotic purpose. |] 


THE DIAKY OF MR. ELISHA PORTER OF HADLEY 


1776 

Friday evening, Jan. 19th, I was appointed to command the Reg. then 
ordered to be raised to march to Canada. 

20th and 21st went to Cambridge to procure stores. 

22nd. Received my Commission from the Council and set out about 
8 o’c in the evening, came to Weston at Baldwins. 

23rd. To Hunt’s at Spencer. 

24th. Got Home. Rec’d the orders ye 25th and sent them off im- 
mediately to ye various Parts—from that time to Feb. 5th spent in trying 
to enlist the men. The 404 bounty offered by Gen. Schuyler to ye Berk- 
shire Men, a great block in the way—then returned to Court and the 
General got new orders—rec’d from General Washington the 1oth in the 
evening. 11th rec’d ye orders from the Court, and set out about 5 P.M.— 
came to Sudbury and lodged at Wheeler’s. Next day to Brookfield, 
lodged at Hitchcock’s. 

13th. Got home. 14th. Went to Northampton and gave orders to 
Cap. Chapin at Lt. Hunt’s. 15th to Deerfield, etc. 

From that time to the time I left home spent in settling the Reg. and 
going to the several parts to muster the men and fixing off the men that 
were ready. 
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Thursday, March 21st. Rec’d orders from Gen. Washington to lose no 
time in setting forward. Left Maj. Morgan to bring forward the men 
which remained behind, and marched off Cap. Lyman’s Comp’y to North- 
ampton—procured wagons to carry baggage. 

March 22nd. Set out about 4 P.M. Snowed very hard all night. 

23rd. Set out at 8 o’c. in a sleigh—had a Searg’t and 6 men of Cap. 
Lyman’s Comp. beside ye Q. M. Serg’t and my waiter to guard the stores 
of Adj’t. Travelling bad, went on foot great part of the day. 24th to 
Pittsfield on foot mostly. 

25th. Dismissed the guard in the morning and went to Stqckbridge, 
lodged at tavern, mustered part of Cap. Bacon’s Comp’y, and gave enlist- 
ing orders to Lt. Beman. 

26th. Breakfasted with Mr. Edwards.!' Returned to Pittsfield. 

27th. In Pittsfield—left there 28th for Albany. 

29th. Set out on horseback—rode till noon, overtook my baggage, 
walked 8 miles—rode 8 to Bennington. 

30th. Waited at B. for baggage. 

31st. Set out at 10 o’c. for Albany to receive orders from Gen. Thomas. 
Arrived in evening—bad riding. Albany a nasty dirty place, though I be- 
lieve bettered within a few years. Put up at Widow Vrooman’s at King’s 
Arms where was Gen. Thomas—saw him in eve’g. Could not get orders 
until Gen. Schuyler arrived. 

April 1st. Walked around the town—fort well planned but badly exe- 
cuted—mostly ruined and gone to decay. Had news of defeat of Tories 
in North Carolina. 

2nd. Heard from Quebec by Cap. Parmelee, in two weeks from there, 
and two weeks from Montreal. He met Cap. Israel Chapin’s comp’y near 
St. Johns. Cap. Alexander’s comp’y was to march from Ticonderoga the 
day he left. _Wrote by Cap. Parmelee to New Haven to Bro. and Sister 
Edwards.' Set out from Albany at 12, dined at minister’s five miles out, 
left at 3, and got to Bennington 14 min. past midnight. 

3rd. Rain prevented the men from marching till past 3 o’c. P. M., 
when Adj. Warner and two serjts. with their party, set out with baggage. 
Sent Lt. Bardwell to Skeensborough to know whether I could pass South 
Bay. 

4th. Left Bennington 11 o’c. Went to Manchester. 

5th. Wind blew very hard at S. S. W. 2 nights—fine wind to break up 
the Lakes. Went to Dorset, thence to Rupert, to Pawlett by 3. Lt. Bard- 


1 Jonathan Edwards, Jr., Col. Porter's brother-in-law. 
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well reports there is no difficulty in passing from Skeensborough to Ticon- 
deroga by water. 

6th. Fine day, set out with Lt. Bardwell, got to Stockwell before night, 
after sunset set out to meet team, returned and lodged in a forsaken hut. 

7th. Got to Stockwell in the morning, dismissed team from B., got a 
yoke of oxen to carry the baggage to the river. Crossed it with ye bag- 
gage in acanoe about cneo’clock. Two teams to carry the load toSkeen’s, 
got there before night, lodged on the floor in Skeen’s house, a room for 
myself and a few others, but no conveniences. Went a mile to see Gen. 
Thomas but was disappointed.- Found three gentlemen going to Montreal, 
invited them to go with me in the Batteau. 

8th. Set out with two Batteaux, 10 minutes past eight in ye morning— 
got about 20 miles by %4 past 12, then met the ice which hindered our pass- 
ing. I staid 2} hours attempting to cut through the ice but in vain. Cap. 
Shepard turned back and landed. I sent off all his men but two, who 
remained with him—the gentlemen went with them for Ticonderoga to 
send men back to carry the baggage. Built us a fine house and covered it 
with boards which we brought from ye landing. 

gth. Capt. Shepard with two men who came soon after to build a 
house. Two of ours set out early to find and cut a road to Lake George, 
which they say is not more than four miles from here—the ice about three 
inches thick, but vastly different from ye ice in rivers. 

About sundown Capt. Lyman with 13 men came to meet us—heard 
nothing of Shepard. 

1oth. Sun an.hour high—set out with Capt. Lyman and ten men to 
attempt to break through the ice. Broke about 50 rods till the ice was 6 
inches thick, then gave out and returned. About tei Capt. Lyman with 
one man sct out on shore to reconnoitre. At two returned and brought 
word that a passage might be forced upon the shore. With ten men he 
immediately set out with a batteau for that purpose. Having got my bag- 
gagt on board and bidding adieu to our pleasant camp, at } past two I set 
out with the residue in another batteau. About two miles ahead met Capt. 
Shepard and a number of others in a batteau who had come to meet us, 
and had cut through two or three miles of ice, the men went on the out- 
side to cut through with axes. Got to Ticonderoga about dark—rained 
and blew hard all night. N. B. Where the men cut through the ice after 
noon by night we were able to row through without difficulty. 

11th. Wind: blew hard and continued all day, which broke up all ye 
ice in ye lakes. This day began to draw provisions—drew only single 
rations for self and adiutant. 
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12th. Snowéd very hard till 2. Sent off 16 men to Crown Point for 2 
sloops, they got there in ye evening. 

13th. Ordered all ye men upon duty. One party up ye lake for bat- 
teaux, another down, and a third for wood. Found and brought in four 
batteaux. Cap. Alexander came here from Crown Point for stores and 
returned. In ye evening part of Capt. Bacon’s company came in, left him 
back. 

14th. Capt. Bacon arrived with his men. 

15th. A fine day. Could not get away for want of bread and batteaux. 
Got ready for setting out, went to the mills. Ye French Post came from 
Lake George—brought news from Gen. Schuyler: that Gen. Howe and 
1,500 men were taken prisoners at Rhode Island—also that ye French at 
W. Indies had agreed to join us. 

16, Intended to set out this day. Could not get provisions for the 
me till noon. One of the batteaux taken away, could not recover it till 
near night—rained hard. Gave orders for the whole to be ready by sun- 
rise the next morning. 

17th. A pleasant morning and a good wind. Set out with six bat- 
teaux and 144 men from Ticonderoga at 5 min. before 7. % after ten got 
to Crown Point—found Gilbert of Capt. Lyman’s company dead. He 
died yesterday morning. Set out from there % after 12 0’c., had a good 
wind most of the afternoon. Went about 4 miles beyond ye Split Rock 
to Day’s at Willsborough and lodged. Came in the whole 40 miles this 
day. 

18th. Set out % after six o’clock, ye wind ahead, rowed 5 miles and 
went ashore. Capt. Lyman had 2 men sick-- sent Sergeant Parsons to 
bleed them. Staid ashore till % after 8 o’clock. Went about 27 miles to 
Belows Island. Staid there till 3. Could not proceed by reason of the 
squalls of wind. Had comfortable lodgings in our camp wh. we built. 

I9th. Set out about sunrise, in an hour got to Cumberland Point,8 miles, 
got to Rock Point 14 miles % after 8 o’c., staid on shore an hour, got to 
ye White House within 30 miles of St. Johns at noon. 6 miles further 
to a French house and staid an hour. (N. B. Got to the line of Canada 
17m. past 10 ’clock). Sect out 15 m. past 2 and reached St. Johns at sunset. 
Just went on shore and took in a pilot for each batteau and went down 
the first rapids about a mile to ye village and lodged at one Robinson’s a 
French man’s—ye woman could talk some English, ye rest none at all. 
Came 69 miles this day, and rowed all the time. Had with us this voyage 
two French men (Posts) who piloted, and this day took two Indians on 
board and brought them to St. Johns. 
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20th. Set out at 7 o’c. and went down the rapids to Chamblay, a fine 
pleasant village—put up Mr. Glancy’s. 

21st. Pleasant day—went to church in the forenoon. Rec’d orders 
from Gen’l Arnold to proceed immediately to Quebec. Sent for Capt. 
Alexander from St. Johns. Gave orders for provisions to be drawn, 
and the men ready tomorrow morning. Capt. Alexander came in the 
evening. 

22nd. Left Chamblay at 11 o’c. Ye wind against us. Past several 
beautiful villages; The whole of the way thick-settled. Got to St. Journ 
33 miles about sunset. Lodged in a good house. One man of Capt. 
Bacon’s company sick at the same house—brought him with us ye next 
day. 

23rd. Set out about 8 o’c., went 12 miles to Sorrell village at ye mouth 
of the river, could not proceed by reason of contrary winds. Staid there 
in good lodgings. Viewed the breastworks built last summer—a shiftless 
thing indeed. 

24th. Left Sorrell 7m. past 6. About 8 entered upon Lake St. Francois, 
got to the current at 12, to Trois Rivieres, 45 miles about I—a very fine 
pleasant place. Stopt there to wait for the hindmost batteaux. Had to 
leave Lt. Poole & 24 men as a garrison under Capt. Caswell. Hindered by 
that 2% hours. In three hours got to a village 21 miles beyond and there 
lodged. Came 66 miles this day. 

N. B. The inhabitants gave us three cheers upon landing, appeared 
glad to see us, and gave us the same when we went away again. 

25th. Set out % after 6, got to ye Point at St. Croix four or five leagues 
in four hours. Met the tide coming in, and having no wind we waited 
till the tide turned at one o’c. Got to Point aux Tremble before night 
but could go no further. Stopt there, lodged at the Nunnery. One nun 
a pleasant sociable woman, seven or eight small girls—at school here—who 
behaved very prettily. The wind blew hard all night which damaged the 
Batteaux very much tho the guards did all in their power to save them. 
Came this day about 40 miles. Found Col. Elmer and a number of men 
here bound for Quebec. ; 

26th. Cold northeast storm and strong wind till then—then cleared the 
Batteaux and gave orders for the men to be on board at 4 0’c in the 
morning. 

27th. At sunrise set out and soon had a small gale of wind in our 
favor, stopt a little time at a little River 9 miles from Quebec whilst the 
whole came up. Went off together with part of Col. Elmer’s Reg’t 6 miles 
further and landed at a place called Cellery—drew up our Batteaux—left 
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a guard with our stores and marched under the bank to Wolfe’s Cove 
within about 34 of a mile of the walls of Quebec, then ascended the Plains 
of Abraham in the same place that Gen. Wolfe drew up his cannon. Got 
to headquarters about dined with Gen. Wooster, had quarters provided 
not the most agreeable. Could not get my baggage forward this night. 
About ten o’c at night, Capt. Shaw and 80 Men arrived here—lodged in 
my room about Io or 12 of them. 

28th. Saw several of Capt. Chapin’s Company who were stationed at 
Charlelour about 4 or 5 miles distant. They have all had the small-pox 
except Wm. Clark, and most of them got well. 

29th. Went upon the Heights and viewed the walls etc—drew ammu- 
nition for the men. 

30th. Rained most of the day, thick fogg—informed that the enemy 
were loading their vessels to go off—just at night carried the ladders to 
the Heights near the walls under cover of the Fog. 

May ist. Officer of the day. 

2nd. An alarm in the morning. Gen. Thomas arrived in the morning, 
his attendants in the afternoon. In ye evening our Fire Ship made an 
Attempt upon the Shipping but failed. We were all under arms upon the 
Heights. 

3rd. Gen. Thomas took ye command. The 4 Companies which came 
with me were ordered off to Cape Saute to have the small pox. 

4th. Capt. Wheeler and 20 Men joined the Regt. More were to join 
him immediately. 

5th. Had certain Intelligence that a fleet was coming up the river and 
near by. A Council of war was held at Headquarters this afternoon— 
resolved to send off our sick as quick as possible, and draw off our out- 
posts in the Night of the next Day—Officer of the day. 

6th.—_ Monday. Early in the morning the Fleet arrived. I sent off to 
Chalelour at daybreak to Capt. Chapin to bring off his men immediately. 
About 9 o'clock we began to move off our cannon and heavy baggage, at 
11 o’c had general orders to held our places in readiness to march at a 
minute’s warning. Put up my baggage and procured a cart to carry it to 
Sillery to ye batteaux. About 12 o’c ye enemy made their appearance 
upon the Heights with their field pieces, and began to fire upon our guards. 
An alarm was made and when they had advanced within a half mile of 
Headquarters I sent off my baggage with Bishop and 2 waiters. Went to 
Headquarters with what men I had and formed. When the enemy were 
within about 80 rods of us, we had orders to retreat slowly and in good 
order which we did, untill we could find a convenient place to defend our- 
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selves. We formed in the first wood we came to and remained till the 
rear had got up with us. We then had orders to retreat again. We 
retreated about 15 miles that night and halted—at 8 o’clock had orders 
to march again at 12. Were called up at Io by a false alarm, and at 
II to prepare for our march. Set out a little before 12, one sick man 
with us. 

7th. Got to Point au Tremble a little after sunrise. Stopt and bought 
2 loaves of bread for about 70 men I had with me, which was all that could 
be had. Divided it amongstthem. ¥% after 10 got to the river at Jacques 
Cartier, was there 2 hours before we could cross. Two ships came up 
with us here and fired a number of shot among us, but did no execu- 
tion. We made this day 30 miles to Point du Chambeau, our men 
excessively fatigued. The men who were taken out of the Hospital and 
scarce able to cross the room came afoot with us all the way. There was 
a very heavy cannonade upon Capt. Bacon’s men from the ships, also at 
the river upon Col. Maxwell’s men. Our men who were sent to Cape 
Saute, most of them overtook us this night. Expected to make a stand 
here, but want of provisions and everything else except cannon, obliged 
the Gen’! to order a retreat to Serrell. Gave orders for all my men to be 
brought up and to be ready by daybreak. 

8th. Set out with my men in six Batteaux, (Capt. Shepard and his men 
having gone before afoot,) rowed a few hours and stopt to dress some vict- 
uals on the southern shore—the wind and tide strong against us, with diffi- 
culty crossed the river to St. Anne’s and lodged. Came this day about 6 
or 7 leagues. 

oth. The wind against us. With hard rowing we got within about 2 
leagues of Trois Rivieres, and stopt late in ye evening, our men much 
fatigued. 

10th. Went in the morning to the three rivers_and breakfasted, there 
found Bishop with my baggage safe. Staid there for the other Batteaus 
to come up till afternoon. There found Capt. Shepard. No provisions 
there. Purchased 1 sc. of Flour for Capt. Shepard and left £20 with 
the Comissary to purchase more to send to Genl. Thomas. Sent ye 
Batteaux forward and went by land about 7 miles and overtook them 
and lodged. 

11th. Set out in the Morning and rowed till we got into lake St. Fran- 
cis. It being calm we attempted to cross the middle of ye lake. About 
noon the south wind began to blow and soon grew very hard which obliged 
us to make ye shore as soon as possible. My Batteau made the shore 
without losing much way, others were drove back 8 or 10. miles, some 
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more. We found two of our Batteaux there. I was invited with Col. 
Williams and ye Adjutant to lodge at ye Seigneur’s—was well entertained 
—bought there 4 sc. of flour for 48/. ; 

12th. Sunday. Set out early in the morning and got over ye lake into 
the river by 1 o’c before we stopt; rested a little while and then went on 
to a village about a league and half from Sorrell and rested a spell. Set 
out and got to Sorrell by dark. One other boat got there before us, the 
others stopt behind. Lodged at a house where the people were kind. 
The Prussian Genl. Col. Greatorex’s and Col. Bond’s regts. on the ground 
in camp. 

13th. Col. Williams and two or three boats which were left with him 
came in in ye morning, others in the afternoon. Genl. Arnold arrived in 
the night before. 

14th. Part of the Pennsylvania troops got in, and some more of mine 
that were scattered behind. Col. Williams and some of my men went 
back for flour. This night Capt. Lyman lost one man, viz. P. Davis, with 
ye small pox. 

15th. Maj. Morgan and the rest with him arrived just at night. Drew 
huts and pitched them in confusion—rec’d letters from Hadley.’ 

16th. In ye afternoon Col. Williams got back with flour—rec’d orders 
to move our tents, which we did. Officer of the day—went the rounds 
at sunset and at midnight—lodged in the Fort after I got back. Genl. 
Thompson arrived. 

17th. Orders from Genl. Arnold for 119 of my Regt. to innoculate 
immediately, which was done. Genl. Thomas arrived in ye afternoon—he 
was much displeased with ye order—ordered them to stop. 

18th. Col. Williams set out for Montreal. Rec’d orders from those of 
my Regt. who were innoculated to repair to Montreal, to set out next 
morning. This day the last of my men who were left back sick at Que- 
bec &c. arrived, except Wm. Clark who was left dying. John Davis and 
Walker of Capt. Chapin’s Company, who were not able to be removed, 
doubtless perished. 2 or 3 of Capt. Wheeler’s men who had enlisted but 
not passed muster were lost. Our men much better for their march than 
if they had lain still. God’s goodness to us in our March has been 
remarkable and demands a suitable return. We received but % allowance 
of meat this day. 

19th. Before our people could get ready to march, the wind blew so 
hard from the southward that they could not proceed. 

20th. In the morning Major Morgan and his party set out for Mont- 
1 See note, p. 200. 
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real. Same day Col. Greatorex’s Regt. ordered to Chamblay, also part of 
Col. Bond’s. 

21st. Genl. Thomas broke out with ye small pox, and in the morning 
resigned the command to Gen. Thompson. Adj. Warner and Lt. White 
arrested this afternoon (for nothing), confined to their tents two or three 
hours and released. Lt. Poole arrived this day. N.B.—No meat for 3 
days past. 

22nd. In the afternoon received orders for my Regt. and Col. Poor’s to 
hold ourselves in readiness to march immediately to St. Johns, but not 
being able to get Batteaux that afternoon, had leave to stay till morning. 
Cornet Cotton came in just after and brought me letters from Hadley. i 

23rd. Early in the morning set out ye baggage in two Batteaux, col- 
lected the sick from their quarters, and marched about 714 leagues to St. i 
Dennis. Lodged at Capt. Jacob’s, an Englishman—was kindly treated ia 
and entertained gratis. Cornet Cotton came with us. Pa 

24th. Marched about 15 miles. Could go no further because the Bat- 
teaux could not keep up with us. Lodged at a Frenchman’s, who was 
kind to us, and professed much friendship for the Bostonians—said he was 
a Captain in Livingstone’s Regt., that he was wounded a week before in a 
battle at ye Cedars, and the enemy had 400 killed on ye spot. N. B.—If 
he was in the engagement, queri, which side he was of ? his account differ- 
ing greatly from others. Beware of French professions. 

25th. The wind very strong in the South, could get along but slowly 
with the Batteaux. Some rain before we reached Chamblay—got there 
before night and encamped. Rec’d a letter from Col. Poor to desire me 
to stop here with my Regt. in consequence of Advice from Genl. Wooster. 
Applyed to Genl. Thomas who gave orders for me to take ye command 











here. 
26th. Having got a small room in the Fort the evening before, I began 
a letter to Brother in ye morning—wrote him largely by Cornet Cotton. , 


At g o’c took command of the Garrison—found things in much confusion 
—gave orders as I found necessary—placed Guards, &c—towards night 4 
got time to visit the several rooms in the garrison. ite 

27th. Rec'd orders from Genl. Wooster to send a company to La if 
Chine to relieve those of my Regt. who were sick of ye small pox. , 
Ordered Capt. Wheeler’s company to march off immediately. Towards 
night Baron De Waldke arrived to take ye command. 

28th. At 9 o’c delivered the command of the garrison and Troops to 
the Baron. Several of my officers went to Montreal and Chaplain also. 
29th. Genls. Wooster and Arnold and several officers arrived. Also the 
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Committee of ye Congress to attend ye Council of War ye next day. 
Genl. Thomas very bad. 

30th. Genl. Thompson arrived in the morning—a general Council of 
War was held—Genl. Wooster presided—the Plan settled, &c. 

31st. The Committee of the Congress returned home—the Baron went 
to St. Johns. 

June Ist. Went to see Genl. and found him very low—no expectation 
of his living. f 

2nd. Sunday early in the morning Genl. Thomas died—was obliged to 
be interred that day—he was so mortified. About noon Genl. Sullivan 
arrived, but could not attend ye funeral—he went off to Montreal soon. 
In the afternoon Genl. Thomas was buried with as much respect as we 
could show him. Col. Burril, myself and Capts, Romane, Chapin, Bacon 
and Shepard were the bearers. 

3d. Genl. Sullivan’s Brigade arrived at Chamblay about 2 o’c—ye Genl. 
about the same time. They set out the same afternoon for Sorrell, gave 
me orders to follow with all my well men. I gave orders accordingly. 

4th. Was busied in providing proper places for the sick left behind. 
Sent off fifty men just at night with Lt. Bateman. 

5th. Followed with 150 men. Set out at 1%—though there was no 
wind we got to St. Dennis and lodged at Mr. Jacobs again—was treated 
well as before. 

6th. About 11 o’c arrived at Camp—found Genl. Thompson, Col. St. 
Clair, Col. Maxwell and others with 40 Batteaux ready to sail down the 
river to join those who were gone forward. Encamped in a pleasant spot 
about 80 rods from the Lines. Towards night a very heavy shower of 
rain. 

7th. The rest of*Col. Maxwell's Regt. followed the others. Several ot 
my Regt. were put under guard this day for disobedience of orders. 
Towards night Lt. Allen & 13 of Capt. Wheeler’s men arrived. Gave out 
strict orders to prevent firing this day. 

8th. About 2 o’c in morning a heavy firing of cannon down the river 
was heard, which continued till seven o’c—after that a heavy firing of small 
arms. A Reinforce of 300 of Col. Wyne’s Regt. were sent down to their 
relief—the firing continued in ye afternoon and evening. No orders. 

oth. Called up by daylight to attend ye Genl. upon a Council of War. 
The news from one Party that were off first, nothing direct—the others 
returned without landing—had reason to believe the whole cut off—the 
camp in great confusion this day, all the army having most of their effects 
on board the Batteaux except my Regt. Officer of the day. Very unwell 
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in afternoon. Col. Buel did my duty while I was absent. At night had 
more favorable accounts than before. 

10th. Great part of the troops got in safe though much fatigued. No 
news of Genl. Thompson. 

11th. The field officers ordered to attend ye Genl. next day towards ye 
3 Rivers. 

12th. Set out with him, called back with an account of ye enemy being 
on ye opposite shore. Sent off boats &c. About noon set out again— 
near Birkney we were overtaken again by another express which brought 
ye same account and we returned—proved to be without foundation. At 
night a flag came in and brought a letter from Genl. Thompson, who with 
Col. Irving and some others were Prisoners at ye 3 Rivers. 

13th. A Council of War held at night and determined to retire back to 
St. Johns. 

14th. In ye morning got ye things on board ye Batteaux—sent off 
early for Capt. Chapin’s company who were at Markaw ¥% mile distant 
with orders for their immediate return. About noon the Army began 
their march, my Regt. ye 3rd in order, Col. Williams and myself in ye 
Batteaux. Capt. Chapin’s Company not come up. Got to Col. Dougans 
about sunset—heard of ye men I sent for Capt. Chapin that he was 
near by. The wind sprang up fair of a sudden, the Batteaux had orders 
to push off directly, went forward two or three leagues and stopt. 

15th. Having rested an hour or two in ye Batteau, I rallied ye men in 
mine a half hour before sunrise and set forward till 8 o’c. Went on shore, 
ye wind very inconstant, got to Chamblay before night and encamped. 
Worked till midnight with all my men in getting ye Batteaux, rained very 
hard, turned in. 

16th. By light turned out my men upon fatigue. In ye forenoon my 
men got in who marched by land. An alarm in ye afternoon. My men 
turned out well. Sent forward our tents, etc., in ye Batteaux. In ye 
evening ordered into the Fort. We had but just lain down when we were 
called up to work and were employed all night in haling of Batteaux up ye 
Rapids. ; 

17th. In ye morning burnt the Fort, ye gondolas and few Batteaux 
which remained, and marched to St. Johns. Col. Stark and my Regt. 
brought up the rear. 

18th. A Council of War was held in the morning and resolved to quit 
St. Johns and retire to Crown Point. Got all the stores on board ye 
Batteaux, and set out a little before night and got to Isle au Noir about 
1 o’c at night, having first burnt up Fort, etc. 
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19th. Encamped on ye Island. The sick had orders to remove to 
Crown Point. Could not get them ready until ye next day—126 sick of 
my Regt. ordered to go. Col. Williams, Capt. Bacon, Lt. Morgan, Ensign 
Snow, and 60 Privates to go with them. 

20th. They set out with the other sick in the morning. A shower 
towards night, and considerable rain in night. 

21st. Gen’l Sullivan and a number of Field Officers went up the river 
to reconnoitre, returned safe just before night. About noon I went with 
Col. Burrill and some other officers down the river about a mile. Stopt a 
few minutes on shore and returned. Eight officers and four privates of 
Col. Irving’s Regt. went the same way soon after without any arms, and 
were attacked by ye Indians—2 officers and 2 Privates killed on ye spot, 
5 officers and 2 Privates taken Prisoners. 1 Officer hid himself in ye 
chamber and escaped. About ye same time a number of Indians attacked 
our men in three Batteaux who went on shore up the river about 6 miles, 
killed g and wounded 5 of Col. Duhaas’ Regt. when the Genl. had but 
just passed, and when he proposed landing. Thus a number of officers 
were preserved by God’s goodness from falling into the hands of savages, 
myself among the rest. May the Remembrance hereof excite me to live 
to God my Preserver. f 

22d. This day sent off all ye Batteaux loaded with artillery and artillery 
stores to Isle La Motte. Nothing material happened, only that I had a 
present of Fresh beef, about 20 lb, 5 from the Genl. 

23rd. Dined with my officers upon ye Beef, which was a great rarity. 
Much stiller this day than common, though no time for Public Worship— 
rain at night. 

24th. Officer of the day. About 11 o’c rec’d orders for all the sick to 
go off. The Batteaux not being able to carry the whole, my men returned. 
Had orders for ye whole to be ready by daybreak to-morrow morning to 
quit ye Island. Col. Greatorex; Beedles and my Regts. and ye Rifle Men 
to go upon ye East Shore by land. 

25th. Waited all day for the boats—came just at night—the boats 
ordered to be proportioned, which was done. 

26th. In the morning had orders to go on board our boats—those who 
were able to march. Crossed the river and landed about 4 miles up the 
river 1200 men. Col. Greatorex and Col. Wayne’s led the Van. Myself 
and Col. Vose brought up the rear. Marched 2 or 3 miles to the river 
La Col, where our men were killed the 21st. Burnt ye house and mill, 
and brought off some stock belonging to ye Scotchman who deceived 
them and betrayed them to ye Indians. In the afternoon forward—rained 
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almost all the time. The travelling through the Swamp excessively bad, 
and marched very slow. About g o'clock got to a fine beach by ye Lake, 
a little to South of Canada Line. Hailed my Batteaux as they passed and 
got my clothes out of my trunk. Lodged on ye ground without covering 
and slept well. 

27th. Waited till noon for the boats to come and carry us off; then set 
out after having breakfasted upon some of ye beef we took ye day before, 
and went to the White House—a number stopt and burnt the house— 
then went forward to ye Isle La Motte, where our stores and sick men 
were, and got there about 6 o'clock. When I got ashore I found our men 
in an ugly swamp, but had the comfort to find we were like to get away 
the next day. Pitched a tent and lodged comfortably. Found that 
Ensign Stiles and one more had died on their passage to Crown: Point, 
and were buried on the Island. 

28th. A division of ye Boats was begun to be made, and a number 
came in the forenoon. I went with Col, Vose and about 80 Volunteers, 
and landed ye other side—brought off with us 2 Horses, 2 Cows, and 2 
Calves, etc.—in ye afternoon ye wind (which had been very high in the 
forenoon in ye south and had brought the Batteaux all in,) fell, and we 
received orders to embark—set out accordingly and rowed that night till 
1 o'clock and got to Cumberland Head and stopt on board. 

29th. The wind continued ahead and blew hard in the bay—being in a 
good Harbour we lay out of the wind, and stayed there till noon, then set 
forward again in order. Crossed Cumberland Bay, the wind hard against 
us—stopt B Island 3 or 4 minutes while ye whole of my Batteaux 
came in sight, then went forward and formed the line, the wind not so 
high as before. Went as far as Schuyler’s Island about 22 miles, got there 
just after sunset, did not go on shore myself. 

30th. Set out % after six, the wind still ahead tho’ not quite so heavy 
as the day before. Stopt at Gilliland’s Creek % after 11 o'clock, then 
rec'd orders to send back a Capt. 2 subs. and 50 men to guard the vessels; 
heard here that a party of 200 Indians had been here this day, and that 
they had taken a Prisoner near Crown Point. Staid at this place all day— 
just at night went with Maj. Stoddard to see what became of my Vessels, 
discovered one or two in sight and returned, lodged on board. 

July 1st. We set forward about 8 o’clock, the wind still ahead—stopt 
an hour in a small harbour, and then proceeded to Crown Point which we 
reached 4 past I1 at night. 

2nd. Went on shore and carried ir baggage up to the ground of our 
encampment—pitched our tents just before night. 
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3rd. Was with the Genl. most of the day, in view of grounds, etc. A 
mutiny among Capt. Romanes Company this day—rec’d orders to sit 
upon a special Court martial the next day to try them. 

4th. Arose as soon as light to get time to write home. Could get none 
till 70’clock. Wrote till 8, when I was obliged to break off to attend Court 
martial. Tried 33 Prisoners, etc., dined with the Court at Lewis's. Col. 
Williams and Capt. Bacon went off this day upon a furlough for the 
recovery of their health. 

5th. Waited upon the Genl, early in ye morning to get a Packet 
which was left there for me, but could not find it. Got a discharge 
for a number of my men who were not like to be serviceable this 
Campaign. Had orders to send them with a boat to Skeensborough. 
Could not get the party away by reason of their not being able to draw 
Provisions. Genls. Schuyler, Gates and Arnold arrived here this night— 
rain in night. 

6th. A pleasant morning. Officer of the Fatigue Party this day. The 
orders of yesterday above countermanded. Gen. Schuyler took ye com- 
mand. .Gen. Sullivan determined to return home. Spent the evening 
with him. 

7th. Sunday. Very still for a camp this morning. Gave orders for 
public worship to be attended at 10 o’clock—rained some in the morning. 
Had a sermon at the time appointed in the forenoon, by Mr. Breck, from 
James 4: 10—a good one. Afternoon adjourned the time to five o’c.—had 
orders to attend the Genl. at that time. The Genl. informed us that the 
Genl. had determined we should remove to Ticonderoga and then take 
Post—this news gave universal uneasiness in the Camp. 

8th. Field officers met and agreed upon a remonstrance to Genl. 
Schuyler against removing. Genls. Schuyler and Gates went off for 
Ticonderoga, most of the field officers signed this remonstrance. A regi- 
mental court martial held this day. 

oth. The field officers signed an address to Gen. Sullivan upon his 
departure.’ He went away about noon and carried our remonstrance to 
Genl. Schuyler. In the evening Col. Hartley came back with his party 
from Cumberland Head and brought in 10 Indians (young and old) as 
prisoners. 


1** At Crown Point, July 8th, 1776, Major Abner Morgan drew up an address of the Field 
Officers to Gen. John Sullivan, on the occasion of his withdrawing from command of the army 
in Canada.” History of Brimfield, Mass. (Springfield, Clark W. Bryan, 1879), p. 180, and see 
entry of May 15th. Major Morgan had left the vicinity of Quebec and traveled via Montreal 
(see entry of May 2oth). 
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10th. Ordered another regimental court martial to try two men accused 
of stealing milk. Three regiments went off for Ticonderoga yesterday. 

11th. Officer of the day. Very rainy most of day and evening. Went 
the rounds. Very miry. This day received an answer to our remonstrance 
to Genl. Schuyler, and an answer to our address to Gen. Sullivan, the 
latter very handsomely wrote. 

12th. About noon rec’d the melancholy tidings of the death of Col. 
Williams on the 10th—a loss I deeply feel. Two of my men put under 
guard this day for going a hunting without liberty. 

13th. The two men were ordered to the Quarter Guard of my Regt. 
This day clothing was divided to the several Regts. 

General orders for ye several regiments to hold themselves in readiness 
to embark for Ticonderoga upon ye shortest notice. News from N. Y. that 
ye Regulars were beat back from Staten Island with ye loss of 120 men 
and one of their largest boats—also that ye Indians had fired upon our 
boats in Lake George. 

July 14th. In consequence of yesterday’s orders for the sick to be sent 
to Fort George, this morning about 50 were returned by ye Sergt., &c., to 
go—ordered an examination by the doctor and Io were returned and 
ordered to go off immediately. 

Mr. Avery preached to us and Col. Greatorex’s Regt. in ye forenoon 
from Ezekiel 18: 31—a good sermon. In ye afternoon Mr. Breck preached 
from Gal. 4:18 and an excellent discourse. Mr. Avery and Mr. Varnum 
present allday. Afterwards went into the Fort and heard Mr. Robbins 
preach a fine sermon from Isaiah 8:9, 10, with suitable application. Soon 
after had news from New York of beating off ye Regulars from Long 
Island and ye Jerseys, ye sinking a tender and taking a sioop with Intrench- 
ing Tools, &c. 

15th. Breakfasted with Col. Burrell upon salt salmon which was a great 
rarity and a fine dish. Orders for five Regts. to embark immediately for 
Ticonderoga and no boats for any of them. For several days and nights 
past it has been so cold as it comonly is in Sept. and Oct. This night the 
best battery was burnt. down, whether by order or not I cannot determine. 

16th, This morning we rec’d the agreeable news of Independancy being 
declared by the Congress. About noon 2 or 3 kettles of Brandy Grog 
evidenced our joy at the news, which we expressed in proper toasts. Rec’d 
orders to embark for Ticonderoga in the first Batteaux which should arrive 
—very cold this day and night following. 

17th. Waited on Genl. Arnold in the morning and rec’d his directions 
to apply for boats and get my men away as soon asI could. I got 10 
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boats, 9 of which were deeply loaded, manned them and sent the rest for- 
ward by land. They marched by half after one o’c, and we set out % hour 
later in our Boats. Got to Ticonderoga with our Batteaux about sunset— 
pitched our tents as well as we could. Some of the men who came by 
land got in in ye evening, ye rest staid about 3 miles back. 

18th. The Residue of my men came in about 7 o’clock in ye morning. 
Sent off a Capt. and 2 Sergts. & 60 men to Crown Point with Batteaux. 
Afternoon it began to rain, and proved one of ye most stormy nights I 
ever knew. This day went over to the Point to view the land proposed 
for our encampment, did not like it overwell. 

igth. This morning I was ordered to sit upon a general Court Martial. 
Met and adjourned till tomorrow g o'clock. Rained in afternoon and 
evening so that our men could not begin clearing the ground. 

20th. Met again this morning upon ye Court Martial. Ordered all 
my men over ye river to clearing. Began upon Col. Hazen’s trial and 
adjourned to Monday morning. This day the Army divided into four 
Brigades—Col. Greatorex, Bonds, Burralls, and mine—ye first Brigade 
under Genl. Arnold—ye 2nd to be commanded by Col. Reed, viz. Reed’s, 
Patterson’s, Poor’s and Beedle’s—ye 3rd by Col. Stark, viz. Stark’s, Max- 
well’s, Winder’s and Windcoop’s—ye 4th by Col. St. Clair, viz. St. 
Clair’s, Wayne's, Dehaas, and Irving’s. Showers this day also. Got a 
furlough for a week for ye Adjutant and Lt. Hunt. Lts. Allen and Camp- 
bell discharged. 

21st. A number of ye sick of my Rgt. had orders to go to Fort 
George. Quarter Master Montague went withthem. Set off.just before 
night. Went over to the landing. 

22nd. Ye Adjutant, Lt. Hunt and Ensign Snow set out in the morning 
for Skeensborougn on their furlough. Attended ye Court Martial again. 

23rd. An express arrived from Congress with orders to send a flag of 
truce to Canada with a proposal of exchange of Prisoners, &c. Capt. 
Bigelow of ye Artillery was sent off with it. Went over just at night to 
see our new camp. 

24th. Last night Lt. Clark of my Regt. returned from a scout and 
brought in two Prisoners, a Frenchman and a Regular who had been here 
asaspy. They were sent off this morning to Albany. 

25th. Capt. Bacon returned this day from his furlough well recruited 
by going to Pawlett. 

26th. Heard from Stoughton Dickinson that he grew worse, and desired 
me to procure him a discharge which I applied for and had a promise of. 
This day went over for the third time to visit our encampment and 
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removed my things. Lodged in Capt. Chapin’s house. Determined to 
build next day. 

27th. In ye morning ye D. A. G. &c. came and ordered me to remove 
ye officers’ houses, &c., and alter the front of my encampment. This gave 
much uneasiness to my Regt., and is what I shall be very unwilling to 
comply with (having gone by orders in fixing my barracks). My men 
have most of them built comfortable houses and are well covered. This 
order stopt my building this day. In afternoon Genl. Arnold came over 
to settle dispute about removal, but determined to refer it to Genl. 
Gates. Every day this week upon Court Martial. The Genl. this day 
had news of a French fleet being upon their passage from Canada with 
troops. 

28th. Obliged to attend upon Court Martial again. This day procured 
a discharge for Stoughton Dickinson, and leave for his brother to attend 
him to Pittsfield, who set out accordingly. Mr. Breck preached to ye few 
of ye Regt. who could attend. Got a furlough for ye Adjutant and 
Ensign Snow for 3 weeks. 

29th. Began to move some of our log houses we had built—to alter ye 
front of our encampment—rained hard ye latter part of ye day and even- 
ing. This day ye news of Genl. Clinton’s defeat was confirmed. 

30th. Ye Court Martial did not sit this day. Had leisure to examine 
muster rolls, &c. The Regt. busied in building and clearing. Orders for 
ye whole to work on ye Lines tomorrow. 

31st. Began again upon Col. H ’s trial. Nothing extraordinary. 

August Ist. Continued ye trial. Rec’d much abuse from Genl. Arnold, 
which produced a spirited reprimand from ye President. 

2nd. Rec’d a written reply from Genl. Arnold, very abusive. Finished 
Col. H ’s trial, and adjourned till ye next day to consider of Genl. 
Arnold’s affair. Lt. Hunt returned. 

3rd. Met and agreed upon a letter to Gen. Gates, informing him of 
Gen. Arnold’s conduct and of our resolution to try him according to 
Rules. This day had news that the Regulars had retired from St. John 
to Quebec. 

4th. Mr. Breck preached two sermons to ye Regt. and others today. 
The news of yesterday again confirmed by another officer who came from 
Canada, and that an account of a French fleet being in the river was 
ye occasion... 

5th. Set a party to work with Col. Bond’s Regt. in building a bake 
house and oven. Mr. Breck, Capt. Lyman and Lt. Day went to Fort 
George, Mr. Breck to stay a fortnight with the sick. Just before night 
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Capt. Jos. Lyman arrived with a company of 99 Recruits and Capt. Childs 
of Deerfield. 

6th. They both returned with their company to Skeensborough. This 
day gave in the copy of Col. Hazen’s trial (of 42 pages folio) to the Genl., 
accompanied with a letter and ye copy of Genl. Arnold’s affair. Hard 
rain. Lt. Whitcomb arrived from a scout as far as Chambler. One man of 
* my Regt. that was with him deserted at St. Johns. He says there were 
between 2 and 3000 at St. Johns, and also a Regt. at Chambler. They 
had 30 Batteaux in the water, and 9 on ye stocks—nothing larger. 

7th. Trial of Capt. Carlisle for attempting to shoot Lt. Col. Wait and 
Ensign Ross for breach of orders. Col. Hazen’s sentence approved of by 
ye Genl. This morning one man of ye Regt. was whipped by a sentence 
of a Regimental Court Martial, one was pardoned, and one made public 
acknowledgment. Got most of ye timber for my house hewed this day. 

8th. Attended Court Martial again and tried one officer. In ye after- 
noon got my house almost raised. 

oth. Tried Ensign McCalla for selling a Batteau and adjourned to 
Monday. 

10th. Dined with Genl. Hazen with the members of the Court Martial. 
This night the flag of truce returned with an insolent order from Genl. 
Carleton. : 

11th. A very rainy day, had no preaching by reason of it. 

12th. The Court met. Ordered Gen. Arnold arrested and adjourned 
to next day—were dissolved by order. One man of Capt. Shepard’s Com- 
pany died suddenly this day, on ye 1oth one of Capt. Lyman’s at Fort 
George. 

13th. Though dissolved ye members of ye Court met according to 
adjournment and agreed upon sending to Congress. Appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare a letter, &c. Ezekiel Mighill of Capt. E. Chapin’s com- 
pany died instantly this day. Capt. Lyman and Lt. Day returned from 
Fort George. 

14th. Got nails and shingled my house. Three men got in from St. 
Johns. Say ye Regulars are at Isle au Noir. 

15th. Spent the day at the other side. Capts. Lyman, Dickinson and 
Childs came with their company from Skeensborough. 

16th. Examined muster rolls most of ye day—nothing extra. 

17th. Crossed ye river in afternoon. A quarrel happened this day be- 
tween Major H and Adjt. Ryan, the latter wounded. 

18th. No preaching this day—ye Regt. ordered out to review their 
Arms in ye afternoon by reason of news from below. 
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1gth. Rec’d orders from Gen. Gates to dismiss Lt. Clark from my 
Regt. which I did accordingly. 

2oth. The late Court Martial finished and signed their letter to ye 
Congress respecting Gen. Arnold. This day Qr. Mr. Montague got a 
furlough for 3 weeks—Lt. Allan returned—sick went off for furlough. 

21st. Capt. Wheeler returned from his furlough—ye Qr. Mr. set out 
homeward—rained in forenoon. 

22nd. A pleasant day. A Regtl. C. M. this day. One man sentenced 
to be whipped—pardoned at the post. Had orders for Doctor Watson and 
a party to go to Fort George tomorrow for medicine. 

23rd. Doctor Watson went off to Fort George. Capt. Shepard, Lt. 
Allen, and some others went away after some deserters who ran away the 
night before. 

24th. Spent this day as well as several days before in examining and 
comparing ye muster rolls. Many of my men are sick with the fever and 
ague and other distempers. 

25th. Mr. Davids, Chaplain of Col. Bond’s Regt. preached a sermon to 
the Brigade in ye afternoon. Mr. Breck returned from Fort George—lost 
his pack with all his clothes after he landed, found it again at the land- 
ing in evening. At night was taken with a fever. Had a very restless 
night. 


[Colonel Porter’s diary ends abruptly here near Fort George. His 
family believe that he was taken sick on the day of the last entry, May 
25, and was sent off, leaving Major Morgan in command of the regiment. 
He rejoined his regiment later, however, which took part in the battle of 
Saratoga. Colonel Porter was ordered to detach a portion of his regiment 
to escort General Burgoyne to Boston as prisoner of war. He marched, 
via Hadley, with his charge, and his soldiers encamped in the streets of 
Hadley, while General Burgoyne lodged several days at Colonel Porter’s 
house in that town. (Built 1714, and taken down for safety in 1891.) The 
Lieutenant Morgan mentioned in entry of June 19 was Enoch Morgan of 
Brimfield, a younger -brother of Abner Morgan’s father, who was but 
thirteen years old when.he enlisted, but who served during the entire war, 
being mustered out in 1783. 

Of the history of this regiment from the last entry, up to Saratoga 
and afterward, I have at present only stray memoranda. But I hope 
to be able, from records I am in search of, to be able to write it in full. 
After the Revolution, Colonel Porter was for many years high sheriff of 
Hampshire county, and its representative at the general court. He 
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married again in 1778, and died May 29, 1796,.in the house in which he 
was born fifty-six years before, February 9, 1742. Like his second in com- 
mand, Major Morgan, he was a graduate of Harvard. In his officia] 
capacity as high sheriff, it became his duty to superintend the public 
execution of a man. This was a very great trial to him, and his deputy, 
seeing his distress in view of such a painful duty, offered to relieve him if 
he would give him the fee. He immediately discharged him, saying that 
a man who would hang his fellowman for money was unworthy of any 
office. As illustrating his punctiliousness, and particularly the formalities 
of the American camp in 1776, the three following letters, written to 
occupy both sides of a sheet of paper (showing the scarcity of paper with 
the army or possibly its economical use in those days), are of interest : 


“To COL. PORTER: 


Sir,—Col. Paterson who was one of the members to attend y* Ct Martial 
to-day is sick. I must desire you to attend in his stead at ten o'clock. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very Hmble servt, 
J. TRUMBULL, Adgt. G’.” 
July 19th, 1776. 


“ Sir,—The orders of yesterday were for the five Elder Col* To attend 
y° court Martial. As I am the youngest on y* ground, perhaps it will give 
umbrage if I should sit upon y* Trial. If, however, you shouid desire it 
after this intimation, I shall be ready to attend. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
E. PORTER.” 


“ Sir,—As the Ranks of the Field. Officers of this army has never been 
established, I know of no method of deciding it with any precision. I 
imagine you will find no objection, especially as the Gen! says particularly 


he approves your going on. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
J, TRUMBULL.” 


The letters preserved by Colonel Porter’s family, written at about this 
time, show that Colonel Porter entertained much distrust of General 
Arnold, and as it appears from the above diary that the court martial here 
alluded to was arraigned to try Arnold, this may have been another 
reason why Colonel Porter hesitated to attend, from motives of delicacy. | 








HANNAH’S COWPENS, A BATTLE-FIELD OF THE 
. REVOLUTION 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON, JR. 


The slaves of the period of the Revolution were the prototypes of 
those who in the late rebellion eagerly followed the Union army as it 
marched through Georgia and the Carolinas. For the slaves of Revolu- 
tionary times also believed that their deliverers had come; that they 
were to be free; that an army was to liberate them; and while the 
patriots of the Carolinas and of Georgia heroically fought in defense of 
freedom, their slaves by thousands followed the British troops or flocked 
to British camps. It is worth while to add, however, that the British 
made large sums of money by selling the fugitives into slavery in the 
West Indies. 

When Cornwallis, about the beginning of 1781, began the invasion 
that the battle of King’s Mountain had some weeks previous so suddenly 
checked, large numbers of fugitive slaves continued to flee to him, in the 
vain hope of receiving freedom and protection. 

The march of the British was directed through a region at quite a dis- 
tance from the sea-coast, so that the rivers might thus be crossed at points 
where they were fordable, instead of lower down where they had gathered 
strength and volume. 

There was something, however, which gave Cornwallis more concern 
than did the question of the fordability of rivers, and this menacing iactor 
was the presence of the noted Daniel Morgan in a position from which he 
might seriously harass the rear of the army and retard the northward 
march. Tarleton, with a force of some eleven hundred fine soldiers, was 
sent to attack him and disperse his command. 

“ People said old Morgan never prayed! They thought old Morgan 
never feared! They did not know old Morgan was often miserably 
afraid!” 

Thus, in his declining years, long after the war, the old man was wont 
to talk of his fighting days; and it is related that just before the assault on 
Quebec, in which he performed most gallant service, he knelt in the snow 
and prayed, and that just previous to the action at Cowpens, he went off 
into the forest, and, climbing into a tree, there made urgent supplications 
for American success. 
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Learning that Tarleton had been detached against him, and unwilling 
to be attacked in a position where that enterprising officer could act in 
coéperation with the main army, Morgan began a rapid retreat, and was 
as rapidly pursued. 

Not one of the British officers in the Revolutionary war was the object 
of hatred so permanent as well as bitter as was Banastre Tarleton, and 
even now the mention of his name arouses thoughts of unrestrained cruelty 
and savage ruthlessness. 

He was sanguinary, he was licentious, he was fierce; and yet at the 
same time he was energetic to a remarkable degree, and was wont to act 
with tireless vigor and noteworthy skill. 

The force of the Americans was about equal in numbers to that of the 
British, but was much inferior in discipline and experience. Tarleton, 
therefore, never doubted but that he would win an easy victory could he 
but come up with them. Ferguson, indeed, had been defeated by irregu- 
lar troops; but he would be careful to make no such mistakes as Ferguson 
had made. 

Morgan retreated across the Pacolet river, and on the evening of Jan- 
uary 15 Tarleton, following him, came to the banks of the stream. On 
the opposite side he caught sight of a few horsemen, and exultantly con- 
cluded that the American troops were there awaiting him. 

He manceuvered cautiously so as to deceive Morgan as to how he 
intended to cross, and then before daylight placed his soldiers on the 
farther bank—only to find, to his mortification, that Morgan had left the 
spot some time before, and that the few soldiers whom he had seen must 
have been but a party left behind to observe the British movements. 

Chagrined, and more than ever anxious to come up with the fleeing 
Americans, he pushed rapidly onward throughout the 16th, and at ten 
o'clock at night reached a camp which Morgan had apparently left in the 
greatest haste. Fires were still burning. Half-cooked provisions had 
been left behind. Everything tended to show that the flight had been a 
panic, and Tarleton could scarcely restrain his feverish desire to hurry on. 

But his men needed some repose. It would be unsafe to push them 
forward, fatigued and worn as they were, and so a brief rest of four hours 
was allowed. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 17th his soldiers were once more 
on the way, and in hot pursuit, and after a rapid march of six hours the 
eagerly longed-for enemy was found—but in what an unexpected attitude! 

For the American leader had not retreated except so far as to be sure 
that Cornwallis could not advance toward his rear while Tarleton attacked 
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in front. He had_ not even retreated as far as the Broad river. Posting 
his men in a position in which he was confident that they would fight 
well, he coolly awaited Tarleton’s onslaught. 

Morgan had been urged by his officers to put the Broad river between 
himself and Tarleton, and make the best of his way toward the moun- 
tains, but this advice did not in the least coincide with his own ideas. 
Knowing that the British were in close pursuit, he was afraid that they 
might fall upon his force while disorganized by the passing of the stream, 
and so he chose to obviate the possibility of such a happening. 

And there was another reason. Like Grant, who, at Belmont, when 
told that in case of a defeat there were but two small steamers to carry 
his troops across the Mississippi, replied that in case of a defeat the 
steamers would hold all that would be left, Morgan determined to put his 
men into a position in which they would be compelled to fight for their 


very lives. 

For the Broad river was but a few miles in his rear. With Tarleton in 
front and the river behind, he could confidently expect that his men would 
fight most desperately, _ 

It was not that he was afraid that in any case they would disgrace 


themselves. He knew that they were fearless fighters. But he was an 
experienced officer, and was well aware that even the best of undrilled 
troops are liable to be put to rout by a charge of disciplined soldiery. 

He took up his position at a place where a man named Hannah had 
an extensive grazing establishment. The locaiity was known by the name 
of Hannah’s Cowpens. 

Morgan formed his infantry in two lines. The first, composed of the 
most inexperienced of the troops, were directed to wait until the enemy 
was within easy gunshot, and then to fire two volleys and at once fall 
back. The second line were told of these instructions, so that when they 
should see those in front of them retreating they would not fancy that 
they were defeated or in rout. The cavalry were held in reserve in the 
rear, ready to act wherever and whenever they could do the most good. 

The Americans had had a night’s rest and had comfortably break- 
fasted. The British were wearied from strenuous exertion and from lack 
of sleep. Yet Tarleton did not for a moment hesitate. He dashed his 
men fiercely against the American troops. 

The first line fired and gave way. ‘The British, animated by this 
apparent success, rushed with loud cheers against the second line, and the 
onslaught was so furious that even those men on whom Morgan had 
placed such reliance began to waver and break. 

VoL. XXX.—No. 3.—14 
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The British deemed the battle won. The Americans appeared to be 
totally routed. It seemed as if all was about to be utter confusion and 
dismay. 

And then the wisdom of Morgan’s plan became strikingly apparent. 
The Americans, beaten as they were, would probably have fled had there 
been a chance for safe retreat. But they remembered the river. They 
remembered, too, with what ruthlessness Tarleton and his men were wont 
to treat a fleeing foe. And so, when their officers called to them to rally 
and once more form, they desperately turned back: they fought with the 
fierceness of men who had everything to gain by victory and everything to 
lose by defeat. 

And then, too, the cavalry, under command of the intrepid Colonel 
William Washington, dashed furiously forward, and the British, disorgan- 
ized by their own apparent victory, were unable to hold their ground. 
They could not resist the shock of the troopers. They could not with- 
stand the shower of balls. They gave way and fled. . 

The Americans lost in all but twelve men killed and sixty wounded. 
The British lost over one hundred killed, including a large proportion of 
officers, while over two hundred were wounded. Twenty-nine commis- 
sioned officers and over five hundred privates were made prisoners. 

Compared with the tremendous losses of the leading battles of the 
recent rebellion, how insignificant do such figures appear! To the great 
Napoleon, accustomed to mighty armies and to fearful slaughter, the 
numbers engaged in the Revolutionary struggles seemed almost con- 
temptuously small, and he so expressed himself to Lafayette. 

“Sire,” the marquis replied, “it was the grandest of causes won by 
skirmishes of sentinels and outposts.” 

Cornwallis was but twenty-five miles from the Cowpens, and Morgan 
well understood the danger of lingering ; for Cornwallis would quickly hear 
of the defeat, and would probably make every effort to attack the Ameri- 
can troops while encumbered with their prisoners. Wasting not a 
moment, therefore, the retreat was at once begun, and every effort was 
made to at least get beyond the Catawba river before a pursuing force 
could overtake them. 

Several days after the battle, and just as evening came on, the river 
was reached and safely crossed. Just two hours later the British reached 
the fording place, but they made no attempt to cross in the darkness. In 
the night a heavy rain came on. The water rose. It climbed to the edge 
of the banks. It spread itself among the bordering trees. It crept 
silently, inch by inch, up the slopes. It flung out sinuous branches. It 
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formed great lakes in the levels. Down the main channel the aroused 
current tumultuously hurried, and the easy shallows of the gay before were 
changed into dangerous depths. For several days the impassably high 
water continued, and when it subsided the Americans were out of danger. 

A striking episode of the battle was a personal encounter, in which 
both were wounded, between Washington and Tarleton, just as the latter 
was beginning his flight. Some time after the battle it happened that 
Tarleton, in conversation, spoke slightingly of the cavalry leader as an 
illiterate fellow, scarcely able to even write his own name. 

“Ah!” retorted a lady, dryly. “At least he is able to make his 
mark!” 

Tarleton, indeed, although an avowed lover of womankind, was the 
object of at least one more lady’s pungent repartee. He remarked to her 
that he would like to see this wonderful Colonel Washington, of whom he 
heard so much said. 

‘‘ Had you looked behind you at the battle of Cowpens,” she rejoined, 
“you would have had that pleasure!” 

So striking a victory as that of the Cowpens could not fail of generous 
appreciation, and some patriotic poet of the time sang its praises in verse 
that, however lacking in poetic skill, was at least plain to even the simplest 
comprehension : 


** Come listen awhile and the truth I’ll relate, 
How brave General Morgan did Tarleton defeat ; 
For all his proud boasting he forced was to fly, 
When brave General Morgan his courage did try.” 


Congress voted thanks and honors, and Morgan, in accordance with 
their resolves, was made the recipient of a gold medal. There were then, 
even as there are now, many who thought that it seemed more learnedly 
imposing to have inscriptions and honorary phrases in a dead rather than 
a living language, and yet a phrase that was put on that medal should have 
cured them of all such fancies. For note the absurdity of the excessively 
commonplace “ Cowpens”’ in the midst of the formal march of the Latin: 


‘‘Fugatis captis aut czsis ad Cowpens hostibus. XVII. Jan., MDCCLXXXI.” 


How much simpler and more impressive to have put the same tribute 
into our own language: 


“The foe put to flight, taken, or slain, at the Cowpens, January 17, 1781.” 


The country in the vicinity of the battle-field is at present unprosperous 
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in its general aspect. Years ago much of the farm land was deserted, 
whereupon heayy growths of pine trees sprung up where there had been 
cotton or corn. Farmers of to-day, numbers of them, are cutting down 
the woods on fields where the woods were long since once destroyed. 
There are pleasing signs of returning and increased prosperity, although 
from necessity the progress will be somewhat slow. 

It was a dreary day on which we visited the scene of the battle. Gray- 
sheeted rain fell heavily, adding dull hues to fields and homes and trees. 
Even the green pines stood sombrely grave, while the monotonous brown- 
ish yellow of the omnipresent broom-sedge everywhere deadened the 
scene. The rain swept drearily over the broad fields. Mist clouds lurked 
in the forests, or hovered about the distant edges of the clearings. The 
wind monotonously murmured among the swaying boughs. 

Now and again we passed men walking or riding doggedly onward, with 
heads lowered against the rain, and aspect of defiant misery. Once there 
was a touch of color in the landscape, as there hurried along the road a 
woman. ina flaming red dress and the gaudiest of purple shawls. And 
then there came another color, for we met a farm wagon, with white, low- 
rounded, canvas top. 

And then came snow, heavy, wet, adherent, clingy, and before we 
reached the battle-ground there were great white streaks along the road- 
way and great white patches in the fields. Snow covered the log cabins 
and the sorghum presses. It hung cloggingly on the branches of trees. 
It fell with quiet hush upon a lonely church standing upon a lonely road— 
an old building with but one door, and with no window other than a 
hole covered with a sliding wooden shutter without glass. 

“ They hev dances thar, too,” unexpectedly observed our guide. 

The land is in general level, with but slight and unnoticeable swells. 
Even the rises of ground where the battle was fought—the two ridges with 
a lower space between—are insignificant. About the battle-field are fields 
of corn and cotton hemmed in by pine forests, while forest covers part of 
the ground on which the armies met. Tall broom-sedge is everywhere. 

Neighborhood tradition still points out the spot where were buried the 
slain. Histories tell of a burial party left by Morgan to perform that last 
sad office, but local tradition avers that while the Americans hurried in 
one direction, and the escaping British fled in the other, settlers collected 
at the field from their homes amid the surrounding wilderness, and with 
grim impartiality put the dead of both armies into a great wolf-pit, and in 
that pitiful common grave covered them up. 

The battle-field is very seldom visited, although it may be.reached with 
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very little trouble from the village of Cowpens, some eight miles distant 
on the Richmond and Danville railroad. 

One resident told us that he had never heard of any one, before us, 
coming to visit the battle-ground. Another denizen, an old man, asked us 
from what part of the country we had come, and when we said Ohio he 
was vastly pleased. He knew there was a place called Ohio, so he assured 
us, as he had actually heard of it ; but never before had he seen an Ohio 
man, and his delight was extreme. 

At the Cowpens, in 1856, a monument was erected by the Washington 
Light Infantry of Charleston, and it was expected that it would stand asa 
permanent memorial of the battle. Yet such a hope was but ill founded. 
What remains of the monument is but a dismal mockery. It has been 
chipped, defaced, marred, disfigured, broken. Here and there a letter or 
a word still remains, while the companion letters and words have dis- 
appeared. It is a sadly disgraceful sight. 

There was originally an iron fence about the monument, and the shaft 
was surmounted by an eagle, but both eagle and fence have gone. We 
spoke to the man (an American and a descendant of Americans), who, as 
we knew, had at least the iron gate, and asked him in a casual manner 
what had become of the fence. 

He said that he did not know. Part, he thought, had probably been 
taken by “ niggers from the mountings,” part by “ North Caroleenians,” 
part most likely owed its disappearance to disbanded soldiers who after the 
late war passed near the Cowpens on their way to Texas and “ toted it 
along.” 

“ And what,” we asked, “ do you suppose became of the gate ?” 

He realized that we knew, and so with a grin confessed that he had 
taken that for his share. 

“ But whoever’s got the eagle,” he added, with succinct expressiveness, 
“ hain’t hollered yet!” 

The mutilated monument stands in a clump of pine woods, and in its 
present condition does but sorry honor to the memory of the men who 
so bravely fought on that battle-field. Yet their victory was itself their 
greatest monument, and it will be held in honored remembrance by 
their country. 
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“THE NORTH SEAS’ GREAT COLUMBUS” 


By Mary L. D. FERRIS 


** To sound his praises to posterity, 
It is held 
That valor is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver : if this be, 
The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly counterpoised.” 





Among the persons in intimate relations with the Muscovy company of 
England,' of which Sebastian Cabot was the first governor, and which had 
sent the expedition of Willoughby? in search of a northwest passage to 
India,was the experienced navigator, Henry Hudson. Of his personal 
history very little is known. Four years covers the period during which 
he was familiar to the world. 

His father, it is supposed, was Christopher Hudson, one of the factors 
of the Muscovy company, and their agent in Russia as early as 1560, a 
little later being made governor of the company, an office which he held 
The grandfather of the famous navigator was doubtless the 
Henry Hudson who, in 1544, figured among the founders, and was the first 
assistant, of the Muscovy company; and it was perhaps due to family 
influence that Hudson was held in such high esteem and irust by the 
members of the company, and employed in other important voyages before 
he went upon those by which he is best known. Research inclines to the 
belief that he was a native, as he was a citizen, of London. He had a 
family and a house in London, but.the name of the woman who shared 
his glory and mourned his fate is unknown to the world. His son, 


* The Muscovy company, formerly known as ‘‘ The Society for the Discovery of Unknown 
Lands,” received a formal charter from the crown in 1555, as well as a charter of privileges from 
the Russian emperor, Ivan the Terrible, and at once commenced active operations.. The same 
company is still in existence. 

* Commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby, who discovered Nova Zembla, and perished with all 
his men, of starvation, in a harbor of Lapland. 





‘* Such was the Briton’s fate, 

As with first prow (what have not Britons done ?) 
He for a passage sought, attempted since 
So much in vain.” 
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a youth, accompanied him in the voyages of which we have record, and 
perished with him. Data gathered from the colonial calendar of the East 
India company show that Hudson had another son, and that his widow 
was left in straitened circumstances, for she asks that her son, a boy in 
years, be “recommended to some one who is to go on a voyage.” In 
order to relieve her the lad is placed on the Samaritan, in charge of the 
master’s mate, and “it is ordered that five pounds be laid out in clothes 
and other necessaries for him,” 

Hudson had early entered the school of maritime experiment, and he 
sailed with the most distinguished seamen of his time. He was a “ navi- 
gator of enlarged views and long experience, of a bold and penetrative 
capacity, unwearied in assiduity and invincible in intrepidity.” A friend 
of Captain John Smith, and intimate with other adventurous navigators 
of his time, the aim of his life, as it was that of so many of his contem- 
poraries, was the discovery of a passage to the East, either by a north- 
eastern or northwestern passage. In courageous adventure, patience 
under privation, presence of mind amid peril, unshaken constancy in per- 
severance, his character somewhat resembles that of the distinguished 
founder of Virginia. 

A pictorial history of the revolution, published in 1845, says that 
“though a native of Holland, Hudson was first employed by a company 
of English merchants,” and places him foremost of the Dutch navigators. 

The first view we have of him is in the church of St. Ethelburge, 
Bishopsgate, London, in the spring of 1607, whither he had gone with his 
crew to partake of the sacrament before sailing in search of a passage to 
“‘ Asia across the North Pole.” This voyage was made in the ship Hope- 
well, of sixty tons, which had so successfully braved the dangers of Fro- 
bisher’s! last voyage ten years before. Hudson’s crew consisted of ten 
men and a boy, hisson John. The little company set sail from the Thames 
on April 19, and coasted the east side of Greenland, and thence, hugging 
the Arctic ice-barrier, proceeded to the “ northeast of Newland.”” Hudson 
at this point turned back, according to his chart, to seek the passage around 
the north of Greenland into Davis’ strait, to make trial of Lumley’s inlet, 
but having braved the ice-barrier from seventy-eight and a half degrees 
to eighty degrees, he became convinced, on July 27, that by this way there 
was no passage, and on August 15 the Hopewell was again in the waters 
of the Thames. 
1 Sir Martin Frobisher, one of England’s great naval heroes. He established the fact that 


there were two or more wide openings leading to the westward, between latitudes 60° and 63°, on 
the American coast. 
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The navigator’s blind guide had been the Mollineux' chart, published 
about 1600, The only result obtained by the voyage was the attaining a 
much higher degree of northern latitude than any previous navigator. 
Hudson had, however, investigated the trade prospects at Cherrie island, 
and recommended his patrons to seek higher game in Newland; hence he 
may be called the father of the English whale-fisheries at, Spitzbergen. 

In the early part of the next season he made another attempt, this time 
to the northeast, but the ice again stopped him near Nova Zembla, and he 
made his way back, with another report of ill success. The Muscovy com- 
pany now abandoned for the time all further effort, and directed its ener- 
gies to the profitable Spitzbergen trade. 

The news that such voyages were in progress traveled in due course of 
time to Holland, and rendered the Dutch East India company uneasy, lest 
the discovery of a short route to India by their industrious rivals should 
suddenly deprive them of a lucrative trade. The learned historian, Van 
Meteran,? was the Dutch minister at the court of St. James, and through 
him messages were transmitted, inviting Hudson to visit Holland. It was 
not long ere the famous sea-captain, disheartened by the lack of interest 
shown by the Muscovy company, arrived at the Hague, and was received 
with much ceremony. The officers of the company met, and all that had 
been discovered of the northern seas was carefully discussed. 

The Dutch had not been behind their neighbors in daring exploits. 
Even while raising enormous sums to carry on the war with Spain they 
had bent every energy toward extending their commerce. Merchants, 
companies, and private adventurers had been encouraged and assisted by 
the government. A number of expeditions had endeavored to reach 
“China behind Norway,” and trading monopolies had been placed at 
Guinea and at Archangel. In short, the sails of the nation whitened 
almost every clime. 

The noblemen who directed the affairs of the East India company 
were as cautious as they were ,enterprising. Some of them had been so 
influenced by the representations of the sorely disappointed Barentz, Cor- 
nelizoon Rijp, Heemskerck* and others, that they declared that it would 

? This chart, or globe, was the work of Emery—sometimes given Emanuel—Mollineux, an 
English geographer, and a friend of Hakluyt, and John Davis, of Arctic fame. 

* He was the son of Jacob Van Meteran, who had manifested great zeal in producing at 
Antwerp a translation of the Bible into English, ‘* for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ 
in England.” 

* Two vessels sailed from Amsterdam on May 13, 1596, under the command of Jacob Van 


Heemskerck and Cornelizoon von Rijp; Barentz accompanied Heemskerck as pilot, and Gerrit 
de Veer, the historian of the voyage, was on board as mate. They wintered at Ice Haven, in a 
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be a waste of time and money to attempt again the navigation of the vast 
oceans of ice. But Hudson stood before them, full of enthusiasm, and 
expressed his ardent conviction that Asia might be reached by the north- 
west. Petrus Plancius, the great cosmographer,! a clergyman of the Re- 
formed Dutch church in Amsterdam, who had been engaged with 
Esselincx? in trying to found the West India company, opened a corre- 
spondence with Hudson, and sent him some of his own published works. 
Plancius had a profound knowledge of maritime affairs, the result of un- 
wearied investigations, and he warmly seconded the effort to search fora 
northeastern passage. He said that the failure of Heemskerck, in 1596, 
was due to his trying to go through the straits of Weygate, instead of 
keeping to the north of the island of Nova Zembla. 

The directors resident at Amsterdam decided that before positively 
engaging Hudson they must wait for the meeting of the company’s com- 
mittee of seventeen, in the following year. As soon as this delay was 
announced, Hudson was approached by Le Maire, a French merchant of 
Amsterdam and a former officer of the corporation, who on leaving it had 
become a keen opponent. Le Maire, aided by Jeannin, French ambas- 
sador at the Hague, at once sought to secure the enthusiastic navigator for 
the service of France. It only needed this suggestion to bring the East 
India directors to terms, and they signed a contract with Hudson on Jan- 
uary 8, 1609. On that day four men came together in one of the rooms 
of the East India company; two of them were a committee empowered 
to enter into a contract with Hudson, the other two were the navigator 
and his friend, Jodocus Hondin, who was present as witness and inter- 
preter, though Hudson himself had a fair knowledge of the Dutch language ; 
indeed, it is supposed that his journal was all written in that tongue. This 
contract, drawn by P. Van Dam, the company’s legal adviser, can be seen 
in the royal archives at the Hague. It specified that the directors should 
furnish a small vessel to Hudson, with the needed outfit, in which he was 
to sail as soon as the favorable season opened in April. He was to have 
eight hundred guilders for his expenses, and his family were to be taken 
care of during his absénce; and should he not return, his widow was to 
house built of driftwood and planks from the wrecked vessel. This was the first time an Arctic 
winter was successfully faced. In the spring they made their way in boats to the Lapland coast, 
but Barentz died during the voyage. Barentz’s voyages stand in the first rank among the polar 
expeditions of the sixteenth century. They led directly to the whale and seal fisheries, which long 
enriched Holland. 

1 His universal map, containing the discoveries in the East and West Indies, and towards 


the North Pole, was published in 1592. 
® William Usselinck, a wealthy merchant of Antwerp. 
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receive two hundred guilders, as an indemnity for his loss. If.he should 
be successful in his quest the directors promised to reward him according 
to their discretion, 

The old theory of the passage was strictly adhered to, both in the 
contract and Hudson’s detailed instructions. He was to seek the passage 
“ around the north side of Nova Zembla,” and was to think of discovering 
no other routes or passages, 

Hudson made himself master of the whole plan he was to carry out, 
aided by memoranda of the sailing instructions used by Barentz on his 
first voyage, and a “ Treatise of Iver Boty, a Groenlande translated out of 
the North Language into High Dutch in the year 1560.” ! 

Plancius had given him Waymouth’s journal,*? and Hondius,*® the 
geographer, supplied him with translations of certain Dutch papers. 

Plancius’s fixed belief as to a northeasterly route was called in question 
by Hudson, who showed him letters and maps of his friend Captain John 
Smith, in which the latter explained that there was a sea leading into the 
western ocean, north of the English colony. 

On-Saturday, April 4, 1609, the daring mariner took command of the 
Half-Moon, the vessel furnished by the Amsterdam chamber, and sailed 
from Amsterdam. The Half-Moon, or Crescent—as she is often erro- 
neously called, the Dutch word not admitting of such interpretation— 
has been variously called a yacht, a Dutch galliot, and a Vlie boat, the 
latter deriving its name from the river Vlie, where such boats are used, the 
name passing into the English fly-boat. She was an awkward, clumsy 
brig, with square sails upon two masts; a fairly safe-craft, but a slow saiier, 
of “‘ forty lasts,” by a Dutch measurement, or eighty tons burden. The 
Half-Moon had been carefully equipped, and was manned by sixteen men, 
eight Englishmen and eight Hollanders. Hudson left the Texel on April 
5, and by May 5 was in the Barentz sea, and soon afterwards among the 
ice in Costin Sareh, in Nova Zembla, where he had been the year before. 

The crew, being of two nationalities, quarreled continually. The sea- 
men of the East India company, not being used to such extreme cold, 


* Boty, better known as Ivar Bardsen, was steward to the bishopric of Gardar, in the East 
Bygd, and a native of Greenland. His principal work was the Sailing Directions, used by Hud- 
son, the oldest work on Arctic geography. This treatise has been published, with an introduction 
and notes by Rev. Dr. Decosta, under the title of Sailing Directions of Henry Hudson. 

* Captain George Waymouth commanded an expedition sent out by the East India company in 
1602 to seek for a passage by the opening seen by Davis, but it had no success. ‘*‘ Waymouth dis- 
covered George’s island and Pentecost harbor, and carried with him to England five of the natives.” 

*In 1597, Jocodus Hondius put upon record his intention of bringing out globes, but none 
are known to exist anterior to the seventeenth century. 
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became chilled, disheartened and unfit forduty. Once or twice the vessel 
escaped as by a miracle from unknown currents, then mountains of ice 
encompassed it, and the crew became so terrified that they arrayed them- 
selves in open rebellion. 

In direct violation of his contract with the company, and in sheer des- 
peration, Hudson offered the men one of two courses; one was to sail 
westward and prove the theory advanced by Captain John Smith, that 
there was a passage somewhere north of the English colony; the other 
was to keep nearer the latitude they were in, sail directly to the west, and 
try again at Davis’ strait. The first plan was adopted, and on May 14 
Hudson set his face towards the Chesapeake and China. He touched at 
Stromo, one of the Faroe islands, for water. On June 15, off Newfound- 
land, where he had avoided the fleet of French fishermen which lay off 
the bank, the Half-Moon “ spent overboard her foremast.” 

This accident made it necessary to put into Sagadahoc, where, on July 18, 
a mast was procured, and the crew put at work to repair the little vessel, 
much the worse for her encounters with the northern seas. Some commu- 
nication with the Indians was had, and an unnecessary battle fought, in 
which the ship’s two “ stone murderers ” were employed. 

The incident shows the lawless and buccaneering spirit of the crew. 
As the Half-Moon lay in the bay, two s‘iallops filled with Indians ap- 
proached her, looking for peaceful trade with the strangers, and such 
friendly interest as the French had everywiere encouraged. But Hudson’s 
men met them in another temper. Manning a boat, they captured and 
carried off one shallop; and then, in pure wantonness, they armed two 
skiffs of their own with pieces which deserved their name of “ murderers,” 
and attacked and plundered the Indian village on the shore. The out- 
rage fully warranted a quick revenge; and Hudson feared it, for the same 
afternoon the ship was dropped down to the entrance of the bay, and on 
the next day (July 26) she was again under sail to the southwest. 

Within a week she went aground on what are now known as St. 
George’s shoals, and it was ten days before her crew sighted land again ; 
this time at the headland of Cape Cod, which Hudson, before he knew it 
to be Gosnold’s Cape, promptly named “ New Holland,” in honor of his 
adopted country. Some of the men landed here, for they fancied they 
heard people calling from the shore, and that the voices sounded like 
those of “Christians ;” but they came back after seeing none but savages, 
and the yacht again bore away to sea, passing Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard, and once more making a course to the southwest. 

When land was again made, Hudson was close by the entrance of 
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Chesapeake bay, where, if he had entered, he might have found his coun- 
trymen on the banks of the James, and been present at the first wedding 
in the New World. Sailing on, he coasted north to Sandy Hook, and on 
the afternoon of September 3, 1609, entered New York bay. Even if 
“the most beautiful lake,” said to have been penetrated by Verrazano, in 
1524, was indeed the bay of New York, yet his visit, according to his own’ 
* account, was only the hurried glimpse of a traveler; and when the Half- 
Moon came to anchor on that September evening at the mouth of the 
“ Great River of the Mountains,” it was undoubtedly the first time the 
eyes of the white man ever rested on the island of Manhadoes, the green 
shores of Scheyichbi—New Jersey—and the forest-covered Ihpetonga, or 
“heights” of the present city of Brooklyn. Certain it is, that Van der 
Donck, who resided several years in New Netherlands, asserts that he 
often heard the ancient inhabitants, who yet recollected the arrival of the 
ship, the Half-Moon, in the year 1609, saying, that before the arrival of 
the Netherlanders they were entirely ignorant of the existence of any 
other nation besides their own, and that they looked at the ship as a 
huge fish or sea monster.! 

The evidences of this writer, nevertheless, as well as those of Hudson 
himself, render it not improbable that Verrazano landed in the bay of the 
present New York, but the event must have taken place eighty-five years 
before, and might have been obliterated by the departure of a whole 
generation. 

Miss Booth says, “ Though Verrazano first saw the ‘Island of Destiny,’ 
to Hudson belongs its practical discovery, the result of disobedience to his 
instructions.” 

Manhattan Island, as it was first seen by Hudson, has been thus 
described : 

“The lower part of it consisted of wood-crowned hills and beautiful 
grassy valleys, including a chain of swamps and marshes and a deep pond. 
Northward, it rose into a rocky, high ground. The sole inhabitants were 
a tribe of dusky Indians, an offshoot from the great nation of the Lenni 
Lenape, who inhabited the vast territory bounded by the Penobscot and 
the Potomac, the Atlantic and the Mississippi, dwelling in the clusters 
of rude wigwams that dotted here and there the surface of the country. 
The rivers that girt the country were as yet unstirred by the keels of 
ships, and the bark canoes of the native Manhattans held sole possession 
of the peaceful waters. 


Van der Donck’s Description of New Netherlands, p. 3. 
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“ The face of the country more particularly described was gently undu- 
lating, presenting every variety of hill and dale, of brook and rivulet. The 
upper part of the island was rocky, and covered by a dense forest; the 
lower part grassy, and rich in wild fruits and flowers. Grapes and flowers 
grew in abundance in the fields, and nuts of various kinds were plentiful 
in the forests, which were also filled with abundance of game. The brooks 
and ponds were swarming with fish, and the soil was of Juxuriant fertility. 
In the vicinity of the present ‘Tombs’ was a deep, clear and beautiful 
pond of fresh water (with a picturesque little island in the middle)—so 
deep, indeed, that it would have floated the largest ship in our navy— 
which was for a long time deemed bottomless by its possessors. This was 
fed by a large spring at the bottom, which kept its waters fresh and flow- 
ing, and had its outlet in a little stream which flowed into the East river, 
near the foot of James street. Small ponds dotted the island in various 
places, two of which, lying near each other, in the vicinity of the present 
corner of Bowery and Grand street, collected the waters of the high 
ground which surrounded them. To the northwest of the fresh water 
pond, or ‘ Kolck,’ as it afterwards came to-be called, beginning in the 
vicinity of the present St: John’s park, and extending to the northward 
over an area of some seventy acres, lay an immense marsh, filled with 
reeds and brambles, and tenanted with frogs and water snakes. A little 
rivulet connected this marsh with the fresh water pond, which was also 
connected, by the stream which formed its outlet, with another strip of 
marshy land, covering the region now occupied by James, Cherry and the 
adjacent streets. An unbroken chain of water was thus stretched from 
James street at the southeast to Canal street at the northwest. An inlet 
occupied the place of Broad street, a marsh the vicinity of Ferry street, 
Rutgers street formed the centre of another marsh, and a long line of 
swampy ground stretched to the northward along the eastern shore. The 
highest line of lands lay along Broadway, from the Battery to the northern- 
most part of the island, forming its backbone, and sloping gradually to 
the east and west. On the corner of Grand street and Broadway was a 
high hill, commanding a view of the whole island, and falling off grad- 
ually to the fresh water pond. To the south and west, the country, in 
the intervals of the marshes, was of great beauty—rolling, grassy, and well 
watered. A high range of sand-hills traversed a part of the island, from 
Varick and Charlton to Eighth and Greene Streets. To the north of 
these lay a valley, through which ran a brock, which formed the outlet 
of the springy marshes at Washington square, and emptied into the 
Hudson river at the foot of Hammersley street.” 
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The meagre log-book kept by Hudson’s mate, the Netherlander Robert 
Ivet—often called Juet—is the best record of events: 

“Sept. 3. The morning misty until ten o’clock, then it cleared,and the 
wind came to the south-southeast, so we weighed and stood to the north- 
ward. -The land is very pleasant and high, and bold to fall withal. At 
three o'clock in the afternoon we came to three great rivers! So we 
stood along the northernmost, thinking to have gone into it, but we found 
it to have a very shoal bar before it, for we had but ten foot of water. 
Then we cast about to the southward, and found two fathoms, three 
fathoms, and three and a quarter, till we came to the southern side of 
them; then we had five and six fathoms, and anchored. So we went in 
our boats to sound, and they found no less water than four, five, six, and 
seven fathoms, and returned in an hour anda half. So we weighed and 
went in, and rode in five fathoms, ooze ground, and saw many salmons 
and mullets, and rays very great. 

“Sept. 4. In the morning as soon as the day was light, we saw that it 
was good riding farther up, so we sent our boat to sound, and found that 
it was-very good harbour; four and five fathoms, two cables’ length from 
the shore. Then we weighed and went in with our ship. Then our boat 
went on land with our net to fish, and caught ten great mullets of a foot 
and a half long apiece, and a ray as great as four men could haul into the 
ship. So we trimmed our boat and rode still all day. At night the wind 
blew hard at the northwest and our anchor came home, and we drove on 
shore, but took no hurt, thanked be God, for the ground is soft and ooze. 
This day the people of the country came aboard of us, seeming very glad 
of our coming, and brought green tobacco, and gave us of it for knives 
and beads. 

“ They go in deer skins loose, well dressed. They have yeliow copper. 
They desire clothes, and are very civil. They have great store of maize 
or Indian wheat, whereof they make good bread. The country is full of 
great and tall oaks, 

“Sept. 5. In the morning, as soon as the day was light, the wind ceased 
and the flood came, so we heaved off our ship again into five fathoms of 
water, and sent cur boat to sound the bay, and we found that there was 
three fathoms hard by the southern shore. Our men went on land there, 
and saw great store of men, women and children, who gave them tobacco 


? Two of the ‘‘three great rivers” were doubtless the Narrows and Staten Island sound; 
and the third, being the northernmost, was probably Rockaway inlet. From thence Hudson 
must have stood over toward the Hook, and finally anchored in the roadstead called the Horse- 
shoe, or Sandy Hook bay. 
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at their coming on land; so they went up into the woods, and saw great 
store of very goodly oaks, and some currants.' For one of them came 
aboard and brought some dried, and gave me some, which were sweet and 
good. This day many of the people came aboard, some in mantles of 
feathers, and some in skins of divers sorts of good furs. Some women 
also came to us with hemp. They had red copper tobacco-pipes; other 
things of copper they did wear about their necks. At night they went on 
land again, so we rode very quiet, but durst not trust them. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 6. In the morning was fair weather, and our master sent 
John Colman, with four other men, in our boat over to the north side to 
sound the other river, being four leagues from us.?, They found by the 
way shoal water two fathoms, but at the north of the river eighteen and 
twenty fathoms, and very good riding for ships, and a narrow river ® to the 
westward between two islands. The land, they told us, were as pleasant 
with grass and flowers and goodly trees as ever they had seen, and very 
sweet smells came from them. So they went in two leagues, and saw an 
open sea and returned, and as they came back they were set upon by two 
canoes, the one having twelve, the other fourteen men. The night came 
on, and it began to rain, so that their match went out, and they had one 
man slain in the fight, which was an Englishman, named John Colman, 
with an arrow shot into his throat, and two more hurt. It grew so dark 
that they could not find the ship that night, but laboured to and fro on 
their oars. They had so great a stream that their grapnel would not hold 
them. 

“Sept. 7. Was fair, and by ten o’clock they returned aboard the ship, 
and brought our dead man with them, whom we carried on land and 
buried, and named this point after his name, Colman’s point. Then we 
hoisted in our. boat, and raised her side with waste boards for defense of 
our men. So we rode still all night, having good regard to our watch. 

“ Sept. 8. Was very fair weather, we rode still very quietly. The people 
came aboard us, and brought tobacco and Indian wheat, to exchange for 
knives and beads, and offered us no violence. So we, fitting up our boat, 
did mark them, to see if they would make any show of the death of our 
man, which they did not. 

“Sept. 9. Fair weather. Inthe morning two great canoes came aboard 
full of men; the one with bows and arrows, and the other in show of 
buying of knives to betray us; but we perceived their intent. We took 
twe of them to have kept them, and put red coats on them, and would 


? Whortleberries. * The Narrows. 
® Staten Island sound, or the Kills. * Sandy Hook. 
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not suffer the other to come near us. So they went on land, and two 
others came aboard in a canoe; we took the one and let the other go; but 
he which we had taken got up and leaped overboard. Then we weighed 
and went off into the channel of the river, and anchored there all night. 

“Sept. 10. Fair weather ; we rode till twelve o’clock. Then we weighed 
and went over, and found it shoal all the middle of the river, for we could 
find but two fathoms and a half and three fathoms for the space of a 
league; then we came to three fathoms and four fathoms, and so on to 
seven fathoms, and anchored, and rode all night in soft, oozy ground. 
The bank is sand. 

“ Sept. 11. Was fair and very hot weather. At one o’clock in the after- 
noon we weighed and went into the river, the wind at the south-south- 
west; little wind. Our soundings were seven, six, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen fathoms. Then it shoaled again, 
and came to five fathoms. Then we anchored, and saw that it was a very 
good harbor for all winds, and rode all night. The people of the country 
came aboard of us, making show of love, and gave us tobacco and Indian 
wheat, and departed for that night; but we durst not trust them. 

“ Sept. 12. Very fair and hot. In the afternoon at two o’clock we 
weighed, the wind being variable, between north and the northwest; so 
we turned into the river two leagues and anchored. This morning at our 
first rode in the river there came eight and twenty canoes full of men, 
women and children to betray us; but we saw their intent, and suffered 
none of them to come aboard of us. At twelve o’clock they departed. 
They brought with them oysters and beans, whereof we bought some. 
They have great tobacco pipes of yellow copper, and pots of earth to 
dress their meat in. 

“Sept. 14. The land grew very high and mountainous.’ 

“Sept. 15. At night we came to other mountains, which lie from the 
river's side ; there we found very loving people, and very old men, where 
we were well used. 

“ Sept. 16. This morning the people came aboard and brought us ears of 
Indian corn and pompions* and tobacco, which we bought for trifles. 

“Sept. 21. The twenty-first was fair weather, and the wind all south- 
erly ; we determined once more to go farther up into the river, to try what 
depth and breadth it did bear, but much people resorted aboard, so we 
went not this day. Our carpenter went on land and made a fore-yard, 
and our master and his mate determined to try some of the chief men of 


? Hudson was now entering the Highlands, and approaching West Point. * Pumpkins. 
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the country, whether they had any treachery in them. So they took them 
down into the cabin and gave them so much wine and agua-vite that they 
were all merry, and one of them had his wife with him, who sat as mod- 
estly as any of our countrywomen would do in a strange place. In the 
end one of them was drunk, who had been aboard of our ship all the time 
that we had been there; and that was strange to them, for they could not 
tell how to take it; the canoes and folks went all on shore, but some of 
them came again and brought stropes of beads—some had six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten—and gave him. So he slept all night quietly. 

“ Sept. 22. The two-and-twentieth was fair weather ; in the morning our 
master’s mate and four more of the company went up with our boat to 
sound the river higher up. The people of the country came not aboard 
till noon, but when they came and saw the savages—well, they were glad. 
So at three o’clock in the afternoon they came aboard and brought tobacco 
and more beads and gave them to our master, and made an oration, and 
shewed him all the country round about. Then they sent one of their 
company on land, who presently returned and brought a great platter full 
of venison, dressed by themselves, and they caused him to eat with them : 
then they made him reverence and departed, all save an old man that lay 
aboard. This night at ten o’clock our boat returned in a shower of rain 
from sounding of the river, and found it to be at an end for shipping to go 
in. For they had been up eight leagues and found but seven foot water, 
and unconstant soundings." 

“Sept. 25. We rode still, and went on land to walk on the west side of 
the river, and found good ground for corn and other garden herbs, with a 
great store of goodly oaks and walnut trees, and chestnut trees, yew trees, 
and trees of sweet wood in great abundance, and great store of slate for 
houses and other good stones. 

“‘Sept. 26. In the morning our carpenter went on land with our master’s 
mate and four more of our company to cut wood. This morning two 
canoes came up the river from the place where we first found loving 
people, and in one of them was the old man that had lain aboard of us at 
the other place. He brought another old man with him, who brought 
more strips of beads and gave them to our master, and showed him all the 
country thereabout, as though it were at his command. So he made the 
two old men dine with him and the old man’s wife, for they brought two 
eld women and two young maidens of the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years with them, who behaved themselves very modestly. Our master 


? This was probably in the neighborhood of Castle—now called Patroon’s island. 
Vor. XXX.—No. 3.—15 
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gave one of the men a knife, and they gave him and us tobacco. At one 
o’clock they departed down the river, making signs that we should come 
down to them, for we were within two leagues of the place where they 
dwelt. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 27. The old man came aboard, and would have had us 
anchor and go on land to eat with him, but the wind being fair we would 
not yield to his request, so he left us, being very sorrowful for our 
departure. 

“ Sept. 29. There came certain Indians in a canoe to us, but would not 
come aboard. After dinner there came the canoe with other men, whereof 
three came aboard us; they brought Indian wheat, which we bought for 
trifles. At three o’clock in the afternoon we weighed, as soon as the ebb 
came in, and turned down to the edge of the mountains, or the norther- 
most of the mountains, and anchored, because the high land hath many 
points and a narrow channel, and hath many eddy winds; so we rode 
quietly all night in seven fathoms water.’ 

“ Sept. 30. The people of the country came aboard us, and brought 
some small skins with them, which we bought for knives and trifles. The 
road is very near, and very good for all winds, save an east-northeast 
wind. The mountains look as metal or mineral were in them; for the 
trees that grew on them were all blasted, and some barren, with few or no 
trees on them. The people brought a stone aboard like to emery (a stone 
used by glaziers to cut glass), it would cut iron or steel; yet being bruised 
small, and water put to it, it made a colour like black-lead glistening, and 
it was also good for painters’ colours. At three -o’clock they departed, 
and we rode still all night. 

“Thursday, Oct. 1. The people of the mountains came aboard us, 
wondering at our ship and weapons. We bought some small skins of 
them for trifles. This afternoon one canoe kept hanging under our stern 
with one man in it, which we could not keep from thence, who got up by 
our rudder to the cabin window, who stole out my pillow, two shirts, and 
two bandeleeres.? Our master’s mate shot at him, and struck him in the 
breast, and killed him, whereupon all the rest fled away, some in their 
canoes, and so leaped out of them into the water. We manned our boat 
and got our things back. Then one of them that swam got hold of our 
boat, thinking to overthrow it ; but our cook took a sword, and cut off his 
hands, and he was drowned. 

’ This was in the vicinity of Newburgh, where Hudson remained two days, fearing to enter 


the Highlands on account of the violent winds. 
? A short sword or cutlass. 
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“Oct. 2. Then came one of the savages that swam away from us at our 
going up the river, with many others, thinking to betray us. But we per- 
ceived their intent, and suffered none of them to enter our ship. Where- 
upon two canoes full of men, with their bows and arrows, shot at us after 
our stern, in recompense of which we discharged six muskets, and killed 
two or three of them. Then above a hundred of them came to a point of 
land to shoot at us. There I shot a falcon’ at them, and killed two, 
whereupon the rest fled into the woods. Yet they manned off another 
canoe with nine or ten men, which came to meet us; so I shot at it alsoa 
falcon, and shot it through, and killed one of them. Then our men with 
their muskets killed three or four of them. So they went their way. 
Within a mile after, we got down two leagues beyond that place, and anch- 
ored in a bay clear from all danger of them on the other side of the river, 
where we saw avery good piece of ground; and hard by it was a cliff 
that looked of the color of white green, as though it were a copper or a 
silver mine; and I think it to be one of them by the trees which grew 
upon it ; for they be all burned, and the other places are green as grass ; 
it is on that side of the river that is called Manna-Hata. There we saw no 
people to trouble us. 

“Oct. 4. We weighed and came out of the river, into which we had 
run so far. Within a mile after, we came out also of the great mouth of the 
great river, that runneth up to the northwest, borrowing upon the more 
northern side of the same, thinking to have deep water.” 

Only fragments of Hudson’s journal are in existence, though it is sup- 
posed that De Laet? had it before him entire when he wrote his Descrip- 
tion of the New Netherlands, and we are fortunate in having preserved, in 
this work, the great navigator’s description of'the people he found dwell- 
ing within the bay: 

“ When I came on shore, the swarthy natives all stood around, and sung 
in their fashion; their clothing consisted of the skins of foxes and other 
animals, which they dress and make the skins into garments of various sorts. 
Their food is Turkish wheat (maize or Indian corn), which they cook by 
baking, and it is excellent eating. They all came on board one after 
another in their canoes, which are made of a single hollowed tree; their 
weapons are bows and arrows, pointed with sharp stones, which they 


? A kind of cannon. 

? John De Laet was a native of Antwerp, and one of the most distinguished of European 
geographers. He resided the greater part of his life in Leyden, where his works were issued from 
the unrivaled press of the Elzevirs. He was a director of the West India company, and the name 
of New Netherlands first appears in his description of this country. 
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fasten with hard resin. They had no houses, but slept under the blue 
heavens, sometimes on mats of bullrushes interwoven, and sometimes on 
the leaves of trees. They always carry with them all their goods, such as 
their food and green tobacco, which is strong and good for use. They 
appear to be a friendly people, but they have a great propensity to steal, 
and are exceedingly adroit in carrying away whatever they take a fancy 
In latitude 40° 48’, where the savages brought very fine oysters to the 
ship, Hudson describes the country in the following manner: “It is as 
pleasant a land as one need tread upon; very abundant in all kinds of tim- 
ber suitable for shipbuilding, and for making large casks or vats, The 
people had copper tobacco pipes, from which I inferred that copper might 
naturally exist there; and iron likewise, according to the testimony of the 
natives, who, however, do not understand preparing it for use.” 

Hudson also states that they caught in the river all kinds of fresh-water 
fish with seines, and young salmon and sturgeon.' In latitude 42° 18’, he 
landed.? “TI sailed to the shore,” he says, ‘‘in one of their canoes with an 
old man; who was the chief of a tribe consisting of forty men and seven- 
teen women ; these I saw there in a house well constructed of oak bark, 
and circular in shape, so that it had the appearance of being built with an 
arched roof. It contained a great quantity of maize or Indian corn and 
beans of last year’s growth, and there lay near the house, for the purpose of 
drying, enough to load three ships, besides what was growing in the fields. 
On our coming into the house, two mats were spread out to sit upon, and 
immediately some food was served in well-made wooden bowls, two men 
were also dispatched at once with bows and arrows in quest of game, who 
soon after brought in a pair of pigeons which they had shot. They like- 
wise killed a fat dog, and skinned it in great haste with shells which they 
had got out of the water. They supposed that I would remain with them 
for the night, but I returned after a short time on board the ship. The 
land is the finest for cultivation that I ever in my life set foot upon 
(Is het schoonste landt om de bouwen als ick oyt myn leven met voeten 
betrat), and it also abounds in trees of every description. The natives are 
very good people, for when they saw that I would not remain, they sup- 
posed that I was afraid of their bows, and taking the arrows, they broke 
them in pieces and threw them into the fire.” 


’ Often called ‘‘ Albany Beef.” 

® The present city of Hudson is in latitude 42° 14’, near where the adventurous navigator 
went on shore. The time occupied by him in exploring the river was from September 13 to 
October 3. 
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He found there also vines and grapes, pumpkins and other fruits; “ from 
all of which there is sufficient reason to conclude that it is a pleasant and 
fruitful country, and that the natives are well disposed, if they are well 
treated ; although they are very changeable, and of the same general char- 
acter as all the savages in the north. They have no religion whatever, 
nor any divine worship, much less any political government, except that 
they have their chiefs whom they all call Sackmos, or Sagimos.” 

The Indian tradition of the first arrival of Hudson has also come down 
to us: “A long time ago, when there was no such thing known to the 
Indians as a people with a white skin, some Indians who had been out 
a-fishing, and where the sea widens, espied at a great distance something 
remarkably large, swimming or floating upon the water, and such as they 
had never seen before. They immediately, returning to the shore, apprised 
their countrymen of what they had seen, and pressed them to go out with 
them and discover what it might be. These together hurried out, and saw 
to their great surprise the phenomenon, but could not agree what it might 
be; some concluding it either to be an uncommon large fish, or other 
animal, while others were of the opinion it must be some very large house. 
It was at length agreed among those who were spectators, that as this 
phenomenon moved toward the land, whether or not it was an animal, or 
anything that had life in it, it would be well to inform all the Indians on 
the inhabited islands of what they had seen, and put them on their guard. 
Accordingly, they sent runners and watermen off to carry the news to 
their scattered chiefs, that these might send off in every direction for the 
warriors to come in. These arriving in numbers, and themselfs viewing the 
strange appearance, and that it was actually moving toward the river or 
bay, concluded it to be a large canoe in which the great Mannitto ' himself 
was, and that he was probably coming to visit them. By this time the 
chiefs of the different tribes were assembled on York Island, and were 
counselling on the manner in which they should receive the Mannitto on 
his arrival. Every step had been taken to be provided with a plenty of 
meat for a sacrifice; the women were required to prepare the best of 
victuals; idols or images were examined and put in order; and a great 
dance was supposed not only to be an agreeable entertainment for the 
Mannitto, but might, with the addition of a sacrifice, contribute toward 
appeasing him, if he was angry with them. The conjurers were also set 
to work, to determine what the meaning of this phenomenon was, and 
what the result would be. Both to these, and the wise men of the nation, 


1 The Supreme Being. 
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men, women and children were looking up for advice and protection. 
Between hope and fear, and in conclusion, a dance commenced. 
While in this situation fresh runners arrive, declaring it to be a house of 
various colours and crowded with living creatures. It now appears to be 
certain that it is the great Mannitto bringing them some kind of game 
such as they had not seen before; but other runners soon after arriving 
declare it a large house of various colors, full of people of a different 
color than they (the Indians) are of; that they were also dressed in a dif- 
ferent manner from them, and that one in particular was dressed altogether 
in red, which must be the Mannitto himself.! 

“ They are soon hailed from the vessel, though in a language they do 
not understand ; yet they shout (or yell) in their way. Many are for running 
off to the woods, but are pressed by the others to stay, in order not to 
give offense to their visitors, who could find them out and might destroy 
them. The house (or large canoe, as some will have it) stops, and a 
smaller canoe comes ashore with the red man and some others in it; some 
stay by this canoe to guard it. The chiefs and wise men (or councillors) 
had composed a large circle, unto which the red-clothed man with two 
others approach. He salutes them with friendly countenance, and they 
return the salute after their manner. They are lost in admiration, both as 
to the color of the skin (of these whites) as also their manner of dress, yet 
most as to the habit of him who wore the red clothes, which shone with 
something they could not account for? He must be the great Mannitto, 
they think, but why should he have a white skin ?* A large hockhack‘ is 
brought forward by one of the (supposed) Mannitto’s servants, and from 
this a substance is poured into a small cup (or glass) and handed to the 
Mannitto. The (expected) Mannitto drinks; has the glass filled again, 
and hands it to the chief next to him to drink. The chief receives the 
glass but only smelleth at it, and passes it to the next chief, who does the 
same. The glass thus passes through the circle without the contents being 
tasted by any one; and is upon the point of being returned again to the 
red-clothed man, when one of their number, a spirited man and great 
warrior, jumps up, harangues the assembly on the impropriety of return- 
ing the glass with the contents in it ; that the same was handed them by 
the Mannitto in order that they should drink it, as he himself had done 
before them; that this would please him; but to return what he had given 
to them might provoke him, and be the cause of their being destroyed by 


' Hudson must have had on a suit of red clothes, as red suits were given to two of the 


natives. 
® Lace. * Their own expression. * Their word for gourd, bottle, decanter. 
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him. And that, since he believed it for the good of the nation that the 
contents offered them should be drank. and as no one was willing to drink 
it, he would, let the consequence be what it would; and that it was better 
for one man to die than a whole nation to be destroyed. He then took 
the glass, and bidding the assembly farewell, drank it off. Every eye was 
fixed on their resolute companion to see what effect this would have upon 
him; and he soon beginning to stagger about, and at last dropping to the 
ground, they bemoan him. He falls into a sleep, and they view him as 
expiring. He awakes again, jumps up, and declares that he never felt 
himself before so happy as after he had drank the cup. Wishes for more. 
His wish is granted; and the whole assembly soon join in and become 
intoxicated.! 

“ After this general intoxication had ceased (during which time the whites 
had confined themselves to their vessel), the man with the red clothes re- 
turned again to them and distributed presents among them, to wit, beads, 
axes, hoes, stockings, etc. They say that they had become familiar to each 
other, and were made to understand by signs; that they would now return 
home, but would visit them next year again, when they would bring them 
more presents and stay with them awhile; but that, as they could not live 
without eating, they should then want a little land of them to sow seeds, 
in order to raise herbs to put in their broth. That the vessel arrived the 
season following, and they were much rejoiced at seeing each other; but 
that the whites laughed at them (the Indians), seeing they knew not the 
use of axes, hoes, etc., they had given them, they having had these hang- 
ing to their breasts as ornaments; and the stockings they had made use of 
as tobacco pouches. The whites now put handles (or helves) in the former, 
and cut trees down before their eyes, and dug the ground, and showed 
them the use of the stockings. Here (say they) a general laughter ensued 
among them (the Indians), that they had remained for so long a time 
ignorant of the use of so valuable implements; and had borne with the 
weight of such heavy metal hanging to their necks for such a length of 
time. They took every man they saw for a Mannitto, yet inferior and at- 
tendant to the Supreme Mannitto, to wit, to the one which wore the red 
and laced clothes. Familiarity daily increasing between them and the 
whites, the latter now proposed to stay with them, asking them only for so 
much land as the hide of a bullock would cover (or encompass), which hide 
was brought forward and spread on the ground before them. That they 


?The Delawares called New York island Mannahattanink, deriving its name from this gen- 
eral intoxication, the word meaning place of general intoxication. 
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readily granted their request; whereupon the whites took a knife, and 
beginning at one place on this hide, cut it up into a rope not thicker than 
the finger of a little child, so that by the time this hide was cut up there 
was a great heap. That this rope was drawn out to a great distance, and 
then brought round again, so that both ends might meet. That they care- 
fully avoided its breaking, and that, upon the whole, it encompassed a large 
piece of ground. That they (the Indians) were surprised at the superior 
wit-of the whites, but did not wish to contend with thern about a little 
land, as they had enough. That they and the whites lived for a iong time 
contentedly together, although these asked from time to time more land 
of them; and proceeding higher up the Mahicanittuk (Hudson river), they 
believed they would soon want all their country, and which at this time 
was already the case.” 

A magazine article does not permit as full a description of the passing 
of the white man up “the great river” as would be interesting. It has 
always been a matter of dispute among historians just how far Hudson 
explored, Ivet’s leagues not having been found reliable. De Laet says he 
reached. 43°, which would be twenty-five miles above Albany. Ivet’s jour. 
nal would lead us to suppose that the limit was Patroon’s island, just 
below Albany, and Brodhead thinks the distance was beyond Waterford. 
In any case, we are sure that the navigator reached that point now the 
site of the city of Hudson, and that he landed there. There is also a 
question as to whether the Half-Moon, or only one of her boats, passed 
up the river above Poughkeepsie. 

The Half-Moon, says the historian Lossing, ended its trip up the 
Hudson just below Albany, but a boat’s crew went on and gazed upon 
the foaming Cohoes at the mouth of the Mohawk. 

These questions are, however, of little importance except to the his- 
torian. Hudson, we know, went far enough to assure himself that his 
course did not lead to the South sea or to China, a conclusion similar to 
that reached by the explorer Champlain, who the same summer had been 
making his way south through Lake Champlain and Lake St. Sacrament! 
to the South sea; and, strangely enough, the two explorers approached 
within twenty leagues of each other. 

On Wednesday, September 23, at twelve o'clock, the Half-Moon 
“ weighed,” and began her passage down the river, and, on October 4, 
“came out also of the great mouth of the great river, and sailed for Trexel.” 

The Dutch mate, Ivet, wanted to winter in Newfoundland, and the 


? Lake George. 
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crew threatened mutiny if they were not taken back at once to Europe. 
Hudson feared trouble, and wished to carry the news of his discovery at 
once to the East India company. After leaving the Kills a compromise 
was effected, and it was decided to make first for the British islands. 

Ivet gives us this description of the passage: “ We continued our 
course toward England without seeing any land by the way all the rest of 
this month of October; and on the seventh day of November, s¢z/o novo, 
being Saturday, by the grace of God, we safely arrived in the range of 
Dartmouth in Devonshire, in the year 1609.” At last, at anchor. in Dart- 
mouth harbor, the crew were for a time contented, and Hudson busied 
himself in forwarding his report and papers to Amsterdam, intending to 
present himself before the East India directors as soon as possible. But 
when the news of his arrival was received in London, an order was issued 
forbidding him to leave the country, and reminding him that the English- 
men on the Half-Moon owed their services to their own nation. The obli- 
gations of nationality were arbitrarily enforced when any advantage was to 
be gained, and the English government realized too late how great had 
been its mistake in letting “the bold Englishman, the expert pilot, the 
famous navigator,” slip through their fingers. 

When Hudson sent his report to Amsterdam—and it is strange that he 
who accomplished so much for posterity should have had so slight a com- 
prehension of the magnitude of his labors and discoveries—he also sent a 
proposal to the company that they allow him to change six or seven of 
his crew and try the frozen seas again. His communication did not reach 
Holland for several months, and his employers were ignorant of his arrival 
in England. When they finally learned the fact they sent a most peremp, 
tory order for him to return with the Half-Moon. He would have obeyed- 
but he was forcibly detained and compelled to re-enter the employ of the 
Muscovy company, to whose efforts his success seems to have given new 
energy. There are few historical facts better authenticated than this; yet 
there are English and American writers who say in an off-hand manner 
that Hudson made this voyage under an English commission, and sold his 
discoveries to the Dutch. Their only authority is an anonymous writer! 
who made the statement forty years after Hudson’s voyage. 

The Half-Moon was detained for months at Dartmouth, and only per- 
mitted to return to Amsterdam in July of the year of her captain’s 


1 The supposed author was Sir Edward Ploeyden, an Englishman, who had been refused a 
patent for land in America by the king; having procured one from the viceroy of Ireland, which 
was void on its face, his claim was not recognized by the Dutch or the English. His statement 
is not recognized by respectable historians. 
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departure. Her crew was engaged by a few shrewd Dutch merchants to 
guide a vessel of their own .to the great bay and river, and three years 
later saw the lonely “ River of the Mountains” traversed by the round- 
prowed trading vessels of the Dutch. The river at this time began to be 
called Mauritius, after the Stadtholder Maurice of Orange. 

The English gave it the name of Hudson’s river by way of continual 

‘claim, Hudson being of English birth. The Dutch insisted that, being in 
their employ, and expressly to explore, he was, as a discoverer, to be con- 
sidered as their subject, and the case of Columbus was cited as a precedent ; 
“ He a native of Genoa, and the king of Spain taking to himself the benefit 
of his discoveries, and none of the European powers gainsaying it. Nay, 
they seemed wholly to have overlooked their own case, their sovereign, 
James I. having, prior to the voyage of Hudson, granted all the land 
along the coast of North America, between the thirty-fourth and forty- 
fifth degrees of latitude, and one hundred miles into the country, to his 
subjects, the patentees of the North and South Virginia patents, he claim- 
ing it by the discoveries of the Venetian Cabots.” 

Hudson’s failures only served to increase confidence in the existence 
of a northwest passage. 

His last, and fatal voyage, was undertaken in the spring of 1610, when 
he was fitted out by Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Dudley Digges, and other 
friends. He sailed, April 17, in the bark Discovery—the same ship that 
took Waymouth, in 1602, in the same direction—with a crew of twenty- 
three men, and on June 4 came in sight of Greenland. Proceeding west- 
ward, he reached, in sixty degrees of latitude, the strait bearing his name. 
Through this he advanced along the coast of Labrador, which he named 
Nova Britannia, until it issued into the vast bay which is also named after 
him. He resolved to winter in the most southern part of it, and the ship 
was drawn up into a small creek, where he sustained extreme privations, 
owing to the severity of the climate. Hudson, however, fitted up his 
shallop for further discoveries, but unable to communicate with the natives 
or to obtain provisions, with tears in his eyes he distributed his little 
remaining bread to his men, and prepared to return. Having a dissatis- 
fied and mutinous crew, he imprudently threatened to set some of them 
ashore, when he.was seized by a body of them at night and set adrift, in 
his own shallop, with his son John and seven of the most infirm of the 
crew, and never heard of afterwards. A small part of the crew, after 
enduring most incredible hardships, arrived at Plymouth, England, in 
September, 1611. 

The mate, Ivet, who was the ringleader of the mutiny, suffered the 
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same death as his master—a just retribution for his outrageous treatment 
of the man who had treated him as a trusted -friend. 

In 1612 an expedition was fitted out, by order of James I. and 
Henry, Prince of Wales, to search for the gallant mariner and his com- 
panions. 

The command of the two ships, the Resolution and the Discovery, the 
latter being Hudson’s vessel in his last expedition, was given to Sir Thomas 
Button, a gentleman of Prince Henry’s household, and himself an ex- 
plorer, and the discoverer of Button’s bay. The expedition returned to 
England in the autumn of 1613, having failed to discover any trace of 
Hudson or his men. 

The fate of the historic little craft “de Halve Moon” can be soon told. 
On May 2, 1511, she sailed with other vessels for the West Indies under 
the command of Laurens Reael, and on March 6, 1615, was wrecked and 
lost on the island of Mauritius, 

From the time that he entered Holland, Hudson always called it “ the 
land of his adoption,” hence, possibly, the reason that we so often find him 
spoken of as Hendrick Hudson. In the Dutch contract for his third 
voyage he is called Henry, but it has always been the practice in Amer- 
ica to give his name the Dutch etymology, “a custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” 

The best authorities assert that “there is no portrait of Henry Hudson 
in existence, not even a contemporaneous print of doubtful authenticity.” 
This is the more remarkable as he was an intimate friend of Hendrick 
Hondius, the engraver, and he lived in an age when it was quite the 
fashion to preserve the pictures of celebrities. 

We must fall back on the fanciful pen-picture of the man who thanked 
God that he was born on the banks of the Hudson river, our old friend 
Diedrich Knickerbocker : 

“ Hendrick Hudson was a seafaring man of renown, who had learned 
to smoke tobacco under Sir Walter Raleigh, and is said to be the first to 
introduce it into Holland, which gained him great popularity in that 
country, and caused him to find great favor in the eyes of their High 
Mightinesses, the Lords States General, and also of the Honorable West 
India company. He was a short, square, brawny old gentleman, with a 
double chin, a mastiff mouth, and a broad copper nose, which was sup- 
posed in those days to have acquired its fiery hue from the constant 
neighborhood of his tobacco pipe. He wore a true Andrea Ferrara, tucked 
in a leathern belt, and a commodore’s cocked hat on one side of his head. 
He was remarkable for always jerking up his breeches when giving his 
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orders ; and his voice sounded not unlike the brattling of a tin trumpet, 
owing to the number of hard north-westers which he had swallowed in the 
course of his seafaring life.” 

Hudson’s element. was the sea, his pride to brave its dangers, his am- 
bition the glory of achieving what so many had lost their lives in attempt- 
ing. “ He suddenly appeared before the world in the vigor and maturity 
of unpretending merit, deriving no claims from birth, self-taught, self- 
educated, self-sustaining. Having no distinction from aristocracy of fam- 
ily, Hudson was the sole architect of his celebrity, and we see how daz- 
zling was his career.” Like a meteor he flashed upon the world, eager for 
exploration, his origin and his death being left to surmise. 

He was deservedly a favorite with a large portion of the British public. 
The English long regretted the loss of their countryman, whose achieve- 
ments as a navigator had reflected honor on a nation already distinguished 
for its illustrious seamen. 

Hudson’s personal qualities, displayed during his fourth voyage, at 

“times which were calculated to try character, will ever be contemplated 
with-admiration and pleasure; but to the citizens of the state of New 
York the character of this heroic navigator should be peculiarly the theme 
of eulogium. He was not faultless, but no record imputes to his conduct 
any crime, or willful vice ; but he had at times that irritability which is so 
peculiarly the trait of those whose lives are passed on the ocean.- But few, 
who have so conflicted with its dangers, and at the same time combated 
with mutinous crews, could have preserved presence of mind, exercised 
moderation, and displayed magnanimity in a more exalted manner than 
Hudson. There seem to be only two occasions when his conduct could 
be severely criticised, the one when he allowed his crew to attack the 
Indians at Sagadahoc, and the other when he supplied the natives of the 
valley of the Hudson with agua vite; but his faults, whatever they were, 
are eclipsed by the splendor of his virtues. _ 

Possibly the time may come when the noble river which he discovered 
shall show upon its banks some monument to commemorate his memory, 
and hand down his name to posterity ; in any case his merits can well be 
reiterated with increased praise at this particular time, and with the name 
of Columbus let New York associate that of Henry Hudson. 


‘‘ Fearless and firm, he never quailed, 
Nor turned aside for threats, nor failed 4 
To do the thing he undertook. UY 
How wise, how brave, how well, 
He bore himself, let history tell.” 
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